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Lesson Calendar 
Acts 16 : 22-34 


joy 4-—Paul and Silas at Philippi 


anuary 11.—Christian Living. .......... Phil. 4: 1-13 
January 18,—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17: 1-12 
Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 


February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . . Acts 18: 1-11 


r. 
2. 
3- 
. February 1.—Paul at Athens....- ..... Acts 17 : 22-34 
6. 
7. February 15.—Christian Self-Control... .... 1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
8. 


February 22.—Christian Love......... Tre i 
g. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. ........ Acts 18; 24 to 19:6 
10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ..°........-. Acts 19 : 13-20 
11. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus. ........ Acts 19 : 29-40 


12. Mar. 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians . Eph. 2 : 1-10 
13. March 29.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Eph. 2: 1-10... .... Paul’s message to the Ephesians 
Tessday.—ts © 2 BOGS. ww tt ete tee ees Then and now 
Wednesday.—John 5: 17-24. .... o ae wee From death to life 
Thursday.—Eph. 3: 13-22 2... 2.122 ee eee Passing knowledge 
Friday.—Rom. 3: 19°06... wee ee ec eee eee ‘ree grace 
Saturday.—-ms 62 OOGB. cc tt ome et ee Ot k's Good works 
Sunday—Rom. §: 2-10. . 2 2 ewe ee ee eee Love to sinners 
. 4 


The Boy Bishop 


By John B. Tabb 
An Incident Related by One of the Old Greek Fathers 


wie GAME, Marcellus!” 
be ? 
Let’s play we’re Christians.” And with one accord 
The children grouped around their mimic lord, 
Marcellus, throned as Sovereign Pontiff. He 
The part so often played in mockery, 
With solemn rite enacted, word for word 
Repeating, as on each in turn he poured 
The waters of a new Nativity. 


‘* Well, what shall it 


Then burst the thunders of an edict. Rome 
Trembled, and her gods, offended, frowned, » 
Foreshadowing the hurricane to come. 
Men faltered, but among the faithful found 
The yearlings of the flock,—with martyrdom 
Marcellus and his neophytes were crowned. 


E..icott City, Mp. 








Growing Young 

Spiritual life grows toward the qualities of youth. 
Its growth is towards vigor, towards a larger exhilara- 
tion and interest, towards a greater vitality. How 
often have we seen a body going from strength to 
weakness while the soul was going from weakness to 


strength. «*The oldest angels are the youngest."’ 
he longer a man lives near God, and the nearer he 
lives to God, the more bright and joyous and enthusi- 
astic his spiritual life becomes. It takes grown men 
and close disciples to climb with the briskness of 
youth mountains of transfiguration. ‘‘ Though our 
outward man is decaying, yet our inward man is re- 
newed day by day.’’ A growing old in years can be 
a growing young in life. 


Pa 
Self Never to Have First Place 


‘‘Am I my brother's keeper ?'’ was the earliest 
human suggestion of the selfish thought that a man’s 
chief duty is to care for himself. It was a murderer 
who made this suggestion, and he made it to God 
when God asked him about his God-given brother 
wnom he had murdered. The underlying idea of this 
question of the murderer was that a man is in duty 
bound to look out for himself as his principal object 
of care. The same idea is in the mind of every man 
who to-day thinks that each person is to count him- 
s'l first in the struggle of life. It shows itself in the 
brutish course of those who speak of ‘‘ the noble and 





manly art of se/f-defense ;"’ in the barbarous prac- 
tice of dueling, which, two or three generations ago, 
disgraced our own country, and still disgraces some 
lands calling themselves civilized ; and again in every 
positive action which seems to indicate that a inan is 
to give himself the first place in thought or conduct 
among his fellows. Man's first duty in life as a man 
is towards others. Man's last duty in life is towards 
others. Man's chief duty all the way along, between 
his earliest and his latest attitude in life, is toward 
others rather than himself. This, of course, refers 
to man as under God and in God's service, but it 
refers to man's duty as God has declared it to man. 
Living for others, or dying for others, is man’s un- 
varying mission and duty on land or sea, even in 
army or navy in active service, and when alone, in 
sickness or health, or in one’s closet of devotion. A 
man, it is true, has a duty as a citizen and as a pro- 
tector of his family and of others, so that he may at 
times be bound to defend and protect himself in his 
representative position, —but that is in no sense acting 
for self. Every man is his brother's keeper ; no man 
has a right to live or to die for himself selfishly, or to 
count himself of chief importance, or entitled to the 
first place. Self-defense is ever unworthy of a true 
man as a child of God. 


‘* Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule?’”’ 


<< 
Living Simply 


Living simply is by no means simply living. 
Simple food, simple dress, simple habits, are indeed 
ministers to the more intense and effective life. 


The Holy Spirit 


T IS probably not too much to say that, on the 
whole, the average thought about the Holy Spirit 
by those who have never given the subject much 

attention is the thought of a somewhat unwelcome 
force, which is in its very nature antagonistic to men’s 
natural gifts, and which in a large measure operates 
against them. If this seems like a travesty of the 
doctrine of man’s chief helper in this world, it is none 
the less a true representation of much of the common 
thought, and our best wisdom in the matter is to look 
into such an opinion and see how it came to be. How 
did it happen that the great help—the great expansion 
and outpouring of which Joel dreamed as coming to 
enliven the dull race and wake the half-sleeping facul- 
ties of humanity—has come to seem a matter of 
dread ? 

It must be a matter of common observation that 
many truly religious people never mention the Holy 
Spirit at all if they can help it, and this not because 
of doubt, but because of the feeling that it is a theme 
too high, a gift apart, a manifestation too strenuous 
for them to hope to have any part in it. We have 
not yet gotten out of our religious feelings the fearful 
emphasis which, in the time of Edwards, was laid 
upon the utter uselessness of man’s natural gifts as an 
element in his salvation. One can imagine the utter 
confusion which must be in a soul when told that its 
great necessity is to find God, but at the same time 
that the faculties which are the only available means 
he has of finding him are worthless. If faith is to 
act, it must act through some faculty whose exercise 
it already understands and can control, or the com- 
mand is to.do something in a vacuum. 

There is to-day much extreme speech about the 
Holy Spirit which becomes so tenuous, so rarefied, 
that like the tongues of the apostolic time it almost 
thins off into utter vacuity. Or very often he is spoken 
of in such a way as to make men feel that he is some- 


Wordsworth coupled plain living with high think- 
ing. Effective, earnest living makes us turn to sim- 
ple things. Hungry men want simple food ; bonbons 
never take the place of beefsteak except to ‘a lazy 
life. If one who is forced by circumstances to live 
simply thinks that he is confined therefor to liv- 
ing narrowly and ineffectively, he is like the fool who 
thinks that he is shut out from the real Shakespeare 
because he has to have him in paper covers instead 
of velvet and gilt edges. Get at the heart and mean- 
ing of life, and you will find its book is interesting 
reading, however it be bound. 


x 
Is it Wrong to be Careful ? 


In the Bible on which manv of us were brought 
up we were told to be careful for nothing, but to cast 
all our care upon God, because he careth for us. And 
in that same Bible we were told that Martha of Beth- 
any was rebuked by our Lord because she was so 
careful. Yet we are accustomed to think it our duty 
to be careful. In our Revised Translation there is no 
such word as ‘‘careful’’ in any of the places where we 
were taught that carefulness is wrong. What is the 
change? Have we a new Bible? Or was the old 
Bible in error? The later translation is the more 
correct. The word formerly transiated ‘ careful,'’ or 
‘«carefulness,'’ is now more properly translated 
‘‘anxious,’’ or ‘‘anxiety,""—worry. Our ordinary 
use of the word ‘‘ careful'’ does not conform well to 
the word incorrectly translated in the Old Version. 
The word ‘‘anxious'’ gives the more correct idea. 
This is another illustration of the gain we have in the 
English or American Revision. 


% 


a Spirit of Order 


thing so elusive that hardly one in a thousand can 
hope for his communion. It seems like something 
which cannot long be kept up, so that many an ear- 
nest soul utterly despairs about it all. Men who wish 
no ecstasies, but who hunger for a closer intimacy 
with God, for more harmony of life, and the power to 
get into their work so as to do it with some sense of 
its hitching to the great sweep of the divine purpose, 
— all these are as true candidates for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit as we may hope to find. But they have 
gotten to thinking that it is only for the evangelist, or 
those with a world-wide mission. There they are with 
their needs, but the help which would fill them seems 
devoted only to larger ends than theirs. 

What a relief for us to know that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is given that our souls may secure their full 
normal operation! This is something we can com- 
prehend and want. What man feels himself up to 
the full, prompt, right action of his life? We feel 
our very talents to be mere hints, as it were, of what 
belongs to us. There are powers which work fitfully, 
and parts of our being which work, but out of har- 
mony with each other, rendering ineffectual our very 
best. Itis here that every man needs the Holy Spirit. 
Let the prophetic ecstasies go for now,—it would be 
almost heaven for many if only their present life and 
duties and efforts and longings could be brooded into 
some sort of order and peace. 

The first mention we have of the spirit of God is 
that in the formless days of the universe, when the 
earth was without form and waste, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. The first operation of 
the Holy Spirit was one of order and shaping. And 
so that spirit moves upon men still, trying to secure 
order in the disordered, some regularity in the broken; 
some program in the life that was without form and 
waste. Probably there are a great many praying to- 
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day for the power of remarkable service in the king- 
dom of God, when some humbler thing is the will of 
the Spirit toward them, as well as their own real but 
unsuspected want. By what signs do we recognize 
the Spirit of God? If it has come to be only by the 
public signs, we may be sure that our spiritual sight 
is growing coarser. When you see a man who has 
been slack in all his duties, living at the mercy of his 
feelings, playing fast and loose with obligation, jum- 
bled and dislocated, given to ease, now exercising 
control over himself, toning will and conscience up 
and his desires down, shaping resolutely his affairs, 
making central in his life something higher than him- 
self, you may see there a primary putting forth of the 
Holy Spirit, for want of which we often fail of all 
more notable ones. 

The troubled people and the anxious who cannot 
make any straightness in their lives, so that they live 
in a constant state of defeat and disturbance, the gift 
of the Spirit is for them. Such a description as the 
following by a German writer opens to us a life such 
as can only be the gift of the Spirit, yet such a sane 
and normal experience that the average man of whom 
we talk so much may heartily wish for it. ‘‘One 
finds one's self settling one’s affairs neither too early 





nor too late, whereas they were wont to be spoiled by 
untimeliness, even when the preparations had been 
well laid. In addition to this, one does them with 
perfect tranquility of mind, almost as if they were 
matters of no consequence, like errands done by us 
for another person,—in which case we usually act 
more calmly than in our own concerns. One finds also 
that each thing comes duly, one thing after the other, 
so that one gains time to make one’s footing sure 
before advancing farther. And then everything 
occurs to us at the right moment, just what we ought 
to do, etc., and often in a very striking way, just as if 
a third person were keeping watch over these things. 
The highest resources of worldly wisdom are unable 
to attain that which, under divine leading, comes to 
us of its own accord.,’’ 

In their immaturity, the able, the gifted, the origi- 
nal, dread the Spirit of God; but in their maturity, 
when they have passed the childish notion of their 
gifts as something to exercise for their own advance- 
ment and pleasure, they feel in this same once-dreaded 
spirit the mightiest fellowship for all those who have 
a work of any kind to perform in the world. The 
Holy Spirit gives a great ceaseless befriending to all 
the powers of the human soul. 
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What Are the Requirements 
of True Friendship ? 


Two English words that are frequently used but 
rarely understood are /ove and friendship. ‘** Love,”’ 
as it is commonly thought of, includes the noblest 
emotion known to humanity and the vilest desires to 
which humanity degrades itself. ‘‘Friendship’’ is 
frequently spoken of as if inferior to love, bringing 
with it no such fulness, no such imperative obliga- 
tions, as love; yet, as shown in the Bible record and 
in human experience, true ‘‘ friendship’’ has proved 
far nobler and more enduring than ‘love,’ as Jove 
is commonly understood. An appreciative reader 
and an earnest truth-seeker in Virginia writes to the 
Editor with these questions about the claims and 
duties of friendship. 


I have a question for you now ; it is in reference to friend- 
ship, its meaning and scope. Knowing that you had written 
a book on the subject, | thought you would take pleasure in 
pn By this question: Does friendship require that one 
should loyal to a friend to the extent of defending that 
friend, even though that friend be in the wrong? Should not 
loyalty to right be first and foremost in every relation in 
life? Suppose two —_ are friends ; the one demands of 
the other a plan of conduct inconsistent with the other's 
ideas of right. Does friendship require the latter, for love of 
her friend, to do as that friend wishes? Should the one whose 
ideas of right are violated continue to affiliate with the other 
when the temptation to do wrong is so great when in her 
rome | ? People in — have such vague ideas of friend- 
ship, will you not enlighten us ? 


No single word is self-explanatory, nor can it in all 
its uses be even rightly suggestive of the truth. The 
Editor has written a volume entitled ‘‘ Friendship the 
Master Passion,’’ in which he claims and seeks to 
show that in Bible usage and in the world’s history 
‘* friendship '’ is more than ‘‘love.'’ The arguments 
and illustrations of that volume cannot be reproduced 
in these pages. It is sufficient now to say that the 
writer affirms positively that both etymologically and 
in its spirit ‘* friendship'' means more than ‘* love,"’ 
God-ward and man-ward. The highest distinction 
ever given to a man in his relation to God was that 
given to Abraham as ‘‘ the friend of God.’’ And, on 
the other hand, it would be more correct to say that 
‘*God is friendship'’ than that ‘* God is love.’’ 
True friendship is a God-like, a Christ-like, a wholly 
unselfish relation to another. Thus, in the case sub- 
mitted by the Virginia correspondent, the one who 
seeks to be a friend should ask herself this question, 
‘* How would Christ feel toward this one to whom I 
claim to be a friend? How would Christ have 
me feel about her as she and I are now circum- 
stanced ?'' Of course, Christ as a friend would not 
do wrong or sanction wrong-doing in another. But 
Christ would never desert a sinner while claiming to 
be the Friend of Sinners. If, in this case, the one 
who would like to call herself a friend finds herself 
so weak against evil, so lacking in faith toward God, 
that she is more likely to yield to the vices of hea- 
thenism than to be of real service as a Christian mis- 
sionary, she must recognize her helpless weakness, 
and pray for special divine power in behalf of her- 
self and of the sinning friend whom she is now too 
weak to help, 


What Was the Influence 
of Paul’s Words at Athens? 


Instead of centering our thoughts on the measure 
of truth spoken or written by a prominent man on a 
certain occasion, we are liable to ask what the effect 
or result of his words was on those whom he ad- 
dressed. If this is to affect our estimate of the wis- 
dom of similar speaking on other occasions, it may 
have its practical value. But as a mere matter of 
curiosity it is of little worth. An interested Bible 
reader in New York State asks such a question with- 
out telling the object of her inquiry : 

What influence did Paul's preaching have upon the Athe- 
nians ? 

All that we know about Paul’s preaching at Athens 
and its effect is included in Acts 17 : 16-33. At the 
conclusion of that account it is said, ‘*Certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among whom also 
was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them.’’ Dionysius was a 
member of the Supreme Court of Athens. He must 
therefore have been a man of considerable influence in 
the community. And it would not be strange if Dam- 
aris, as the one woman convert, had as much influence 
as a dozen ordinary men. Hence we have evidence 
that the immediate effect of Paul's address was 
marked, with the probability of larger results follow- 
ing. It is true that the preaching of Paul did not at 
once secure the formation of a Christian church, as 
was ordinarily the case when he began work in a Jew- 
ish synagogue. But one is more than many, and we 
can hope that it was so in this case. 


ax 
As to Editorial Writers : 


Persons who have been accustomed for years to 
read and to value editorial utterances in a well-known 
religious or secular periodical-often have an indefinite 
or an erroneous idea of the actual work of the editor 
himself. An illustration of this truth is given by a 
valued clergyman in Rhode Island, who writes : 


I was glad to read, in The Sunday School Times for January 
17, 1903, under Notes on Open Letters, a statement showing 
‘who are the editors of The Sunday School Times."' Some 
time ago, I read a chapter in Dr. J. R. Miller's book entitled 
** Making the Most in Life,’’ the chapter being called '* Heart- 
Peace before Ministry.'" I found the same thing as an edi- 
torial in The Sunday School Times for April 6, 1889 (I have a 
complete file since 1884, several volumes bound), and I won- 
dered at it, as I supposed at that time, when Dr. Trumbull 
wasn't physically incapacitated, as I fear he may be now, that 
he wrote all the editorials. Now, when I read an editorial, I 
wonder who wrote it, and when it is on a special theme, like 
the recent one on ‘‘ Destructive Criticism Run Riot,'’ 1 wish I 
knew the author, for 1 place a good deal of reliance upon the 
person who pens the words. When a person's reputation for 
scholarship is established, one can accept his utterances as 
authoritative, as, perhaps, one could not do when considering 
the writing of an unknown author. 


In no prominent periodical, secular or religious, is it 
now true, or ever was it true, that all the editorials 
are written by one man. When Horace Greeley was 
most prominent as the editor of the New York Trib- 
une, it was said that the New England farmers had 
such abiding confidence in him that they counted what 

























was Said in the agricultural department (for which Mr. 
Greeley never wrote) as hardly less authoritative than 
the Gospel pages. Some of them even supposed that 
Horace Greeley wrote all the advertisements in the 
New York Tribune, because he was its editor. Yet 
so many different writers then assisted him im editorial 
writing, that, when he wanted to have his personality 
recognized, he was accustomed to have his editorial 
signed ‘‘H. G,.’’ There was never a prominent re- 
ligious paper in this country in which one editor 
wrote all the editorials. So far as The Sunday School 
Times is concerned, there is no other change of re- 
cent years than.one of growth and progress. The 
Editor-in-Chief has since 1875, when he assumed 
charge, been responsible for all its editorial utter- 
ances, but he has at no time written them all. 
Some of the persons named in the recent announce- 
ment in these columns as on the. editorial force have 
been accustomed to write for its editorial columns for 
years. Dr. J. R. Miller has been on that list for some 
fifteen or twenty years. Yet no man ever writes for 
these columns editorially whom the Editor-in-Chief 
does not know to hold the vievs which he holds on 
the subject written on. In the case of the editorial 
entitled ‘‘ Destructive Criticism Run Riot,’’ the Ed- 
itor-in-Chief read and approved every word before it 
appeared. Portions of it he wrote. Portions of it 
were written by an eminent scholar whom the Editor- 
in-Chief knew to be more competent to write on that 
subject than he is. And so as to other editorials. Is 
the Rhode Island correspondent quite correct in say- 
ing that he has more confidence in a writing when he 
knows the writer than he is when he is sure of the 
supervising oversight of all that is written? Is it be- 
cause he is sure of the individual writers of all the 
separate books of the Bible, or because he is sure 
that no unauthorized book would be included in the 
Bible, that he reads the Bible with unswerving con- 
fidence? Of one thing every reader of The Sunday 
School Times may be confident who values the Editor- 
in-Chief of this paper, —every editorial that appears in 
these pages represents the views of the Editor-in-Chief. 
Even if it has not been written by the Editor-in-Chief, 
it represents his views, and has been written by some 
one whom he deems better fitted than himself to write 
on the subject. So on this point every reader can rest 
confident day and night, year in and year out. 


Pat 


Light from Cuba on the 
First Commandment 

God is the only God. Hence there is, there can 
be, but one God. There is really no place or reom 
in the universe for another God. This thought is in 
the First Commandment: ‘‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me,’’—in my presence or sight. 
This view of the. First Commandment was suggested 
in an editorial note in these pages some weeks ago. 
And now a greatly valued correspondent writes on the 
subject from Cuba, intensifying and illustrating it out 
of her thoughts and observation. 


I am greatly interested in what you say, in the issue for 
January 3, under the caption ‘‘What Does the First Com- 
mandment Mean?" I enjoy all those little talks about things 
that we have always known, and yet can never fully know. I 
want to tell you of a picture [our most helpful thoughts are 
often in pictures, for pictures show more than words} which 
that commandment always brings to me since I read it like 
this [in Spanish] : ‘* Vo tendras dioses agenos delante de mi'"' 
(‘' Thou shalt have no other gods before me''). 1 always see 
the Sun rising and all the shadows of the night fleeing before 
his face. It is the expression *' delante de mi"’ that makes it so 
to me. It is as if He said, ‘' Before my face, in the light of 
all my revelation, how can you dream that other gods exist?" 
It seems to say to me that at noonday we must not hunt for 
dark places in which to live by candle-light ; and that we must 
not deny our parents in the houses they have given us, and 
where they care for us. I have noticed several other places 
where that expression makes me see the sunrise. In the Sixty- 
eighth Psalm is one where it says: ‘' Dios se levantera, seran 
esparcidos sus enemigos, y los gue le aborrecen huiradn delante 
de éi'’ (‘God shall rise up, and his enemies shall be scat- 
tered, and those who abhor him shall flee before him "’) ; and 
in Jeremiah 4:1: ‘' VY si guitares de delante de mi tus abomi- 
naciones*’ (*' If thou wilt put thine abominations from before 
me’). Of course, I know that ‘ de/ante'’ may mean "' be- 
fore'’ in the sense of preference, but the other sense [in the 
ene of] being, in my mind, so much clearer, in fact ! 

new no other meaning when I first read the verse,—it made 
me feel about it as | did. 


There is many times a gain to us through reading 4 
Bible as translated into another language than the one 
in which we have read it from childhood. Phrases 
sometimes lose a measure of their power through 
being used so often as to fail of being fresh and illu- 
minating.. The correspondent in Cuba will he!p 
many readers to see more in the First Commandmc¢nt 
by her figure of the rising sun as enforced by the 
Spanish translation in the Psalms and Jeremia! 
How much more there is in the Bible than we have 
yet understood, comprehended, or conceived of ! 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of rate | 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Interesting Invitations 
Will Interest Young Men 

A well-worded invitation to a men’s Bible class 
will bring in many a man who would hesitate to ac- 
cept an unattractively printed and prosily worded 
invitation. Frank Yeigh has a very progressive class 
of young men in the Bloor Street Presbyterian Church 
of Toronto, and the card which he has distributed by 
the members is successful in luring men into his class 
room. It reads this way : 





Bioor Street PRrespyteRiAN Caurca 
Cor. Huron and Bloor Sts. 
> 4 


You are cordially invited to become a 
member of this class. It meets for an 


An Invitation 


to the hour every Sunday afternoon, from three 
to four o'clock. 

You ng The current International Lessons are 

9 of great interest. 
Men’s You can help the class by attending ; 
‘ perhaps the class can help you. 

Bible Sup you pay us a visit next Sun- 
day afternoon, and receive a welcome. 

Class 


Rev. W. G. WALLACE, Pastor, 
15 Madison Ave. 


FRANK YEIGH, Teacher, 
te 672 Spadina Ave. 


R. J. HUNTER, Superintendent. 
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Officers’ and Teachers’ 
Commissions from the Church 

North Avenue Presbyterian Church of New Ro- 
chelle, New York, believes in-doing things in a busi- 
ness-like manner. It is believed that the officers 
commissioned by the Session to work in every part of 
the church should feel that dignity and honor are 
conferred in the privilege of working for the uffbuild- 
ing of Christ's kingdom ; and with this idea in mind 
to the superintendent and the teachers elected to po- 
sitions in -the Sunday-school, on the confirmation of 
their election, the Session issues a certificate suitable 
for framing. A superintendent's commission recently 
made out contains : 





** Lovest thou me?... Feed my lambs."’ 


North Avenue Presbyterian Church 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


THE SESSION of the North Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
reposing special confidence in the ability and Christian 
character of you, FRANK H. NICOLLS, does hereby 
commission you as SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BIBLE 
SCHOOL of this church, to serve for one year from the 
date of this commission, or until your successor is duly 
appointed and installed. 


Dated January 1, 1903. 
GEORGE FRANK NASON, Pastor. 
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A Delaware Boy’s Good 
Attendance Record 
Where there is an inducement through prizes or 
rewards, it is not uncommon to hear of cases of long 
consecutive attendance at Sunday-school among 
pupils ; but when a boy loves a school which goes 
along without any flourish of trumpets, so that he 
must attend, rain or shine, the fact is worthy of public 
attention. W. Vernon Benson is a pupil in the Mil- 
ford, Delaware, Methodist Episcopal chapel school, 
and his good record goes back to his tenth year, so 
that at nineteen he doesn't feel like ‘‘ graduating '’ as 
other young men of that age do. A reward was given 
on this occasion, but it was unannounced beforehand. 
P. F. Causey is the superintendent of this school, 
and he has this to write of Vernon’s good record: 
‘‘In our Sunday-school we gave to W. Vernon Ben- 











A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 


Do you wait until things look pretty 
dark before you really pray? Isn't 
it better to light the lamps in the 
twilight than after nightfall? 
Prayer is preparation, not merely 
an emergency measure. 














son a reward for attending every session of the Sun- 


‘day-school for nine consecutive years, he not having 


missed a single session during the past nine years. 
Our sessions are once a day, every Sunday in the 
year. Can a record equal to this be found among 
any Sunday-schools of your knowledge ?’’ 


* 
Encouraging Sunday in a Bible Class 


Encouragement of worthy causes is such a virtue 
that many an adult class could use the suggestion of a 
Chicago Bible Class to great advantage for the Sun- 
day-school cause. The Wesleyan Bible Class is con- 
nected with the Western Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church of that city, of which Judge Frank L. Wood is 
leader. The matter of date doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, but some day put apart as an ‘‘ Encouraging 
Sunday '’ would be likely to help on good fellowship 
to a great degree in almost any school. The mailing- 
card used will give an idea of the occasion, and this 
is what it told the recipient : 





Encouraging Sunday 
WESLEYAN BIBLE CLASS 
Western Avenue M. E. Church, Chicago 
Sunday, December 7, 1902 


2.30-2.50. Opening exercises with school. 
encourage the superintendent. 

2.50-3.05. Social and greetings. 
encourage the stranger. 

3.05-3-45. Lesson: ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi.'’ Enter into 
the study of this sweet story of the olden time, and en- 
courage the teacher. 

3-45-4-45. Class prayer-meeting. Take part, and en- 
courage everybody. 


Come, and 


Shake hands, and 


Many testimonies will be read from absent members. 
Members from other parts of the city will be at prayer- 
meeting. ‘The Wesleyan,’’ our class paper, will be dis- 
tributed. 


You are earnestly invited to meet with us 











% 
Is the Bible a Lost Book ? 


Those who think the Bible is going out of use 
in the Sunday-school and the home should take fresh 
encouragement from the large number of schools re- 
quiring the use of the good book in the school, and 
the searches necessary at home for the preparation of 
the Sunday lesson. In a number of schools the Bible 
is brought from home every Sunday by practically all 
the pupils. Besides these indications of ‘‘ getting 
back to the Bible,’’ is the fact that many a Sunday- 
school rewards good attendance by a copy of the 
Testament or a full Bible. In Circleville, Pennsyl- 
vania, the United Presbyterian school, of which T. E. 
Painter is superintendent, copies of the Bible are 
offered to all who are present every Sunday during 
1903. The superintendent is surprised at the wide- 
spread interest in this offer, and at the efforts made 
by pupils to attend every Sunday. 


£ 
Essentials of Bible-Class Organization 


There is something besides electing officers and 
holding a meeting necessary to make a successful 
class organization. Just what is necessary is not al- 
ways as apparent, and therefore a word on the ‘‘ foun- 
dation principles’’ for such work from a veteran 
thinker and worker in the Sunday-school field will be 
welcomed by leaders of workers’ classes. The Rev. 
L. E. Peters, whose ‘* Practical Handbook on Sunday- 
school Work’’ is well known, is a Sunday-school mis- 
sionary and leader of Sunday-school institutes in West 
Virginia among the Baptists, and this gives him a 





right to speak. He writes: ‘If you desire my opin- 
ion on the subject of boys’ class organization, I can 
briefly state it. 


‘*, There should be such class organization in connection 
with the Sunday-school under the approval of its management. 

‘*2. The law of the organization should be a simple constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted by the class, in harmony with that of 
the school. 

‘3. The officers should be a president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, and probably a librarian. ‘These should be chosen by 
the class. 

‘4. Committees should be appointed for special work, such 
as looking up absentees, finding new scholars, visiting the 
sick, etc. ‘The work of the class out of the school should give 
every member something to do. This is the most active period 
of life, and, to make good adult church workers, the training 
must begin here. 

‘ts. Special meetings of the class should be held during the 
week as may be practicable, to cultivate a social and religious 
class spirit. ‘The teacher should be a pious young man who 
is not too far away from his own experiences asa boy. He 
should be a close, careful, thorough student of the Bible and 
boys. He should be well versed in the general subject of ado- 
lescence. Aclass life must be produced for the boys of this 
age, or they will find another life elsewhere. 

‘6. A class library would be a great blessing, if properly 
selected and managed. ‘The class could provide it themselves, 
and would doubtless appreciate it more, and make better use 
of it.” 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 











The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—sof bibli- 
cal questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrancé’s 
Question Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I notice that some of our large schools have officers called 
‘*doormen."' Tell us about them. 

So far as we know, Mr. Wanamaker of Philadelphia was 
the first one to thoroughly organize the doormen in his 
Sunday-school. One doorman is stationed at each door 
leading into the room, or from one room to another, and 
allows none to pass except at proper times and when it 
would not interrupt the school. These doormen need to 
thoroughly understand each other and the superintendent, 
so that they may work harmoniously. A wise doorman 
will often save a school from serious interruption, and if 
he is courteous—as he should be—will give ‘the strangers 
a good impression of the school at first sight. 


Will you please explain the Courtesy Committee, and define 
its duties ? . 

The business of the Courtesy Committee is to look after 
visitors and strangers. It is quite the custom nowadays, 
and coming to be more and more so, that earnest seekers 
after the best in Sunday-school work visit good schools for 
the purpose of seeing them in operation. It is weli known 
that the superintendent and other officers, as a rule, need 
their time for regular duties, and cannot devote much 
attention to such visitors, The Courtesy Committee has 
nothing else to do but this. Strangers and visitors are im- 
mediately introduced to this committee, and are given every 
opportunity they desire for visiting the school and learning 
all they can from it. The Courtesy Committee will know 
how to do this with the least interruption to the school and 
to the greatest profit to the visitors. We know that visitors 
treated in this way usually carry away not only the infor- 
mation they have been seeking, but very pleasant memories 
besides. Some schools have a ‘‘Guest Book’’ in charge 
of this committee, and visiting Sunday-school worke:s are 
asked to register. 

What information can you give me in regard to the ‘‘ Con- 
quest Flag "’ and its origin ? 

The ** Conquest Flag,’’ so called, was originated by the 
Rev. S. M. Johnson, a Presbyterian pastor residing at 
§815 Ohio Street, Austin Station, Chicago, Illinois. It 
was first used on the occasion of the Memorial Services for 
our martyred President, William McKinley. It has grown 
in favor very rapidly, and is now used by very many state, 
national, and international societies. The design consists 
of two flags with the staffs crossed. The right-hand flag 
is made of blue, with the words ‘* By this Sign Conquer.”’ 
The field where the stars are usualiy found in the United 
States flag is pure white with a red cross upon it. The 
other flag is the flag of the country in which the design. is 
to be used, so that the design, when complete, is equally 
appropriate to all countries. For further information, ad- 
dress Mr. Johnson as above. These flags, and buttons and 
badges with the same design upon them, are made by the 
Geraghty Manufacturing Company, 61 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. ‘* The Christian Conquest Movement ”’ 


‘has headquarters at 212 Tacoma Building, Chicago, with 


Mr. Johnson in charge. 
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By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


A Glimpse at His Surroundings 

TORIES of ‘ Darkest England’’ and ‘ China's 

Millions'’ appal us. But there are seven hun- 

dred thousand people huddled together on that 
little tail of Manhattan Island with which many of us 
are familiar. 

This is the most densely populated part of the 
world, The population is more than twice as dense 
as the densest part of London. Imagine three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people to the square mile! 
If they should become suddenly seized with a desire 
to get down into the street, there would not be room 
for them to stand. Within a hundred yards of the 
Pro-Cathedral there are ten thousand people packed 
solidly in six- and seven- story tenement houses. In 
another section of fifty acres there are fifty thousand 
people, —about ten thousand more people than there 
are in the entire state of Nevada, with its over seventy 
million acres. There is a single block on the west 
side of New York which contains seven thousand 
persons. To pack away this teeming population on 
one block, the tenements are built so close together 
as to look like one gigantic house six hundred feet 
long and two hundred feet wide. 

In the minds of the average reporter and the fad- 
dist who thinks it great fun to work among the poor, 
any crowded section of the city is a ‘‘slum.’’ But 
the honest hard-working people who are compelled 
to live in the great tenements of our cities repudiate 
the term. These overpopulated parts of our great 
cities are inhabited by the industrious working-man 
and his family. Here they are hidden away until a 
Jacob Riis tells us ‘* How the Other Half Lives.’’ 

The Federation of East Side Workers, organized by 
Dr. John Bancroft Devins of New York, undertook to 
renovate tenement property during one winter, in order 
to get employment for the men who were out of work. 
I remember that from the cellar of one double tene- 
ment they removed fifty barrels of refuse. The refuse 
was not analyzed, but a part of it consisted of saur- 
kraut which had been kept too long to be sold, and 
had been thrown into the cellar under the grocery to 
get it out of the way. That winter, the committee 
having this department of work in charge removed 
from 491 cellars 3,903 barrels of refuse, consisting 
of ashes, rags, bones, leather, wet straw, old iron, 
broken glass, dead animals, etc. In one cellar there 
was acan of milk which, the workers were told, had 
been there for a year. It was largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Devins that two square blocks of the 
worst tenements in this district were torn down, and a 
small park now adorns the spot where ‘‘ Bone Alley’’ 
once flourished. 

Here was a rear house—indeed, a row of rear houses, 
making an alley—in which lived no one who was not a 
bone or rag picker. My predecessor in the nearest 
mission chapel once tried to hire a room in Bone Alley 
so that he might conduct a Sunday-school for the 
benefit of its children, but he was refused because he 
did not also pick rags for a living. 

Tenement-house reform in New York and every 
other city has my heartiest sympathy. That every- 
body will not appreciate well-ventilated apartments 
and a bathroom is no reason why all efforts in this 
direction should cease. 

One of my neighbors in a model tenement used her 
bathroom in a novel way. 
She was poor, had but three 


flushed by the street-cleaning department, her children, 
together with dozens of others who had been awakened 
by the excitement, would throw themselves into the 
powerful stream of water as it came from the fire- 
hydrant near the curb. There was a fountain basin 
on a public square near by, and during the summer 
months this served as a swimming-pool for the boys. 
They would swim about in it with all their clothing on. 
I say ad their clothing. This means atop shirt and a 
very much abbreviated pair of trousers. It was against 
the law, but there was a strong attraction in another 
direction for the good-natured policeman when the 
boys were in the water. 

But New York City has not a monopoly of the tene- 
ment house. We can find some of the worst types of the 
tenement in some of our smaller cities, —the kind that 
Jacob Riis worked so hard to get rid of in New York. 
Not so large, and not so many people to the acreage, 
perhaps, but worse in sanitary conditions. 

There is a ten-room house in a small Western city 
which was built originally for a hospital. It was used 
for this purpose for some years, and it then became a 
tenement. When I saw it last there was a family in 
every room. Most of the working-men who lived in 
this building had fallen out of the race. Incompetent, 
wounded, lazy, they were driven to their present abode, 
where they eked out a miserable existence for them- 
selves and their families. There is a St. Louis tene- 
ment which contains eight hundred persons. Nearly 
every nationality under the sun is represented. But 
the negro cannot secure rooms here because of the 
intense racial prejudice which exists in the tenement. 

It must not be understood that the better class of 
mechanics live in these tenements. I have in mind 
the laboring-man, for the most part. There exists 
almost as much of a class spirit among working-men 
as there is between the rich man and the mechanic. 
The journeyman most frequently treats his helper with 
the greatest contempt, and the mechanics engaged in 
one trade sometimes think themselves superior to those 
engaged in another. Human nature is bound to crop 
out, even among those who decry the attitude assumed 
by the employer with regard to social conditions. 

The lack of interest by the church in the tenement 
districts has given earnest men and women much con- 
cern, and the entire country is startled sometimes by 
the revelation of existing conditions in New York City 
in this respect. 

The Federation of Churches and Christian Work- 
ers in New York made a thorough canvass in a tene- 
ment district in that city recently, the results giving 
cause for considerable anxiety to those who were in- 
terested in the canvass. But the worst block in the 
district canvassed, compared with a block in a Western 
city containing the same number of people, proves 
that lack of interest in church and Sunday-school is 
not confined to New York City. The following table 
indicates the percentages in each of the city blocks. 


Dist. InNS.S. CH. MEMBERS. CH. ATTENDANTS. 

New York, 38 42 12 

Western city, 13 18 11 
Tenement-house life, in our smaller cities especially, 
affords splendid opportunity to the one with a great 
heart to sympathize and to help. Here and there you 
will find a group of men ‘ baching it’’ in a little 
shanty back in the alley, spending their leisure in 
playing cards and occasion- 





ally drinking trom a mys- 





rooms and the aforesaid 
bathroom, and, withal, a 
large family of children, and 
she needed more money. 
The bath-tub was filled with 
coal and wood because there 
was no other place to keep 
it; and at night she placed 
a few boards over the tub, 
and made up a bed for the 
roomer, who helped pay her 
rent. But her children ob- 
tained a free bath in rather 
an unusual way. At night, 
or, rather, shortly after mid- 
night, when the streets were 


Mr, Stelzle, pastor of the Markham Memorial 
Church, St. Louis, is one of the few ordained 
pastors who know from actual 
realities of the situation as to the working-man. 
From the time when, at eight years of age, he 
stripped tobacco leaves in a New York base- 


terious-looking bottle, the 
place and the men showing 
the lack of a woman's care, 

A dozen or more long- 
bearded patriarchs of the 
children of Israel gathered 
together in the back room 
of a tumbled-down shanty, 
worshiping God in their own 
peculiar way, the burning 
candles casting a weird light 
over the faces of the devo- 
tees. These are the men 
who have no sympathy with 
the liberal-minded Jew, but 
seek to retain the orthodox 


experience the 
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customs and beliefs of their fathers. Once I found, 
in one of the poorest tenements in the neighborhood, 
a man who had enjoyed an international reputation 
as a pugilist and pedestrian. Often during my news- 
boy days he had thrilled me with his performances, — 
as I read about them in the newspapers. In another 
home the family were found living contentedly in the 
same room with half a dozen chickens, five geese, and 
two pigs. 

Here also you will find the foreigner. Twenty dif- 
ferent nationalities among a population of three thou- 
sand in a small city in the West! Seventeen among 
six hundred and fifty-three persons! A Chicago 
storekeeper has a sign over his door which reads, 
‘« English spoken here.’” What to do with the for- 
eigner has indeed become a serious question, especially 
in recent years, when, according to the Commissioner 
of Immigration, the character of the immigrant has 
materially changed for the worse. 

A curious phase of the situation is that, somehow, 
the Italian who owns the banana stand on the corner 
does not appeal to us with as mi ch force as his brother 
in sunny Italy. The colored man who lives near the 
railroad track isn't nearly so romantic a character as 
his relative who lives in Liberia. In New York, re- 
cently, they sold ‘a fine church building in the upper 
part of the city because there were too many foreigners 
in the neighborhood. Then they sent the money to 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

But living amid such surroundings has not de- 
graded the American working-man. He has been 
advancing in his ideals and purposes. He is in the 
great majority in our country, and to his thinking and 
his voting we owe the progress of our great nation. 
Mr. Gladstone said, shortly before he passed away : 
‘¢] painfully reflect that, in almost every great politi- 
cal controversy of the last fifty years, the leisured 
classes, the educated classes, the wealthy classes, the 
titled classes, have been in the wrong.’ The common 
people, the toilers, the men of uncommon sense, —to 
these we owe a debt of gratitude. 

St. Louis. 
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Whiskers 
By Lydia A. Stryker 


The Tale of a Gray Rat 


OF ALL the rats for miles around Whiskers was 
the quickest, the strongest, the most daring. 
He could run faster, jump higher, and tell of 
more adventures than any of them. He was fond of 
all good things, from a fine roast well cooked to the 
daintiest of desserts or candies, but the thing he liked 
best of all was cake. He lived with Mrs. Whiskers 
and the five Whiskers babies under a cellar in a large 
city. 

His home was one small, round room with a long 
hall. On one side of the room was a soft nest made 
of bits of hay, and lined with tiny pieces of paper and 
a little cotton-wool. Here the five Whiskers babies 
slept and ate, —they were too little to do anything else. 
The hall went down into the ground for a long way, 
and then up, with its front door under the first cellar 
step. Only there wasn’t any door, the entrance was 
just a hole. Whiskers thought himself very smart to 
have placed his front door there where no one could 
find it. 

He had chosen this place because there was always 
plenty of cake in this cellar. The people who lived in 
the house wished that Whiskers would go somewhere 
else. They were fond of cake too, and they didn’t 
like it nibbled all round, or with great pieces bitten 
out, so they tried to get rid of Whiskers. 

One night Whiskers found a tempting piece of meat 
on the shelf. He was hungry for meat, so he went to 
it. He stopped and sniffed at it. He could smell 
something else beside meat, something that he had 
smelled before. At first he couldn't think what it 
was. All at once he remembered. When he was 2 
very young rat his mother had said to him, ‘‘ Never 
eat anything that smells like that, if you do it will kill 
you. It killed your father.’’ 

When the people of the house found that Whiskers 
had not touched the meat, they said, ‘*The rat 
doesn't like meat, we will put the poison on some 
cake.'’ They did, but Whiskers smelled the same 
smell, and wouldn't even taste it. 
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He began to understand that the people of the 
house wished to kill him, so he was very careful to 
test everything before he ate. 

Then one night he found a cat in the cellar. Pus- 
sie kept very still when she saw him, and waited for 
him to come out. ‘*Oho!’’ laughed Whiskers, 
«not yet ; just wait awhile.’’ He called five of his 
friends, and together they went to the cellar. Pussie 
jumped for the first rat, and the four others jumped 
for her. They bit her ears and face until Pussie fled 
to the top of the steps and stayed there, too frightened 
to move, while the rats feasted. That night they nib- 
bled or carried away everything on the shelf. 

It was the cement that troubled Whiskers most. 
All day he had heard voices and sounds of people 
working in the cellar. When night came he made 
his way very carefully along his hall. Near the end 
he stopped. The entrance was filled with something. 
First he smelled of it. Then he came closer and 
touched it with his nose. It was hard. He tried to 
tear it away, but he couldn't break even the smallest 
bit. Neither could he bite it ‘I'll have to dig 
another hali,’’ he said to himself. He worked fast, 
for he was hungry. When he tried to dig into the 
cellar he found the same hard stuff. He made a 
branch tunnel, and tried again. All night long he 
worked, but over all the cellar he found it the same. 
Tired, and very hungry, he went back to his home to 
think. P 

All day he thought. At last he remembered that a 
pipe ran into the cellar from the street. The hole for 
the pipe was larger than the pipe itself; perhaps he 
could get in there. It was a long way to dig a tunnel 
into the street, but it was the best he could do. So 
he went to work again. By making the hole a little 
larger he found that he could squeeze in. ‘I'll want 
it large enough so that I can go in and out easily, for 
I may have to hurry sometimes,’’ he thought, so he 
made it still larger. Then he went in. All the floor 
of the cellar was covered with something smooth and 
hard. Very carefully Whiskers felt his way across it. 
He was afraid of some new danger. The people of 
the house had been so sure that Whiskers couldn't 
get in that they had left many good things on the 
shelves, and Whiskers tried them all. 

‘¢ There is only one thing that we can do,’’ said the 
people of the house ; ‘‘ we'll get a dog.’’ 

The next day Whiskers heard a great barking in the 
cellar. He ran along his hall as far as he dared, and 
looked. A dog was tearing at the hole in the wall, 
and barking. 

‘¢ What is it?’’ asked Mrs. Whiskers. 

«« We'll have to move,"’ said Whiskers. 
fight a dog.’’ 

Mrs. Whiskers was trembling all over, the* barking 
of the dog frightened her. 

‘« Let us go to-night,’’ she said. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


**T can't 


And they did. 
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Wonders with a Meaning 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Workers Together 


HEN Mr. Darwin declared, in 1881, that earth- 
worms or angle-worms were of immense value 
in forming vegetable mold, many thought that 

he approximated the verge of the ridiculous. But 
they make canals for rain to penetrate the soil ; they 
pass vegetable matter through themselves, and deposit 
in some places one-fifth of an inch of. manure on the 
surface. They are small subsoil plows continually 
working over the earth,— not merely in a mechanical 
way, but by vital processes. 

One of the perpetual delights of the microscopist is 
an investigation of the diatomaceous world. I hold 
up a quarter-of-an-inch circlet of glass to the sunlight, 
and can scarcely discover any hint of an obscuration 
on it. But, under the microscope, I clearly discern 
a hundred and seventy-four distinct shells with mar- 
velous markings. Some of these markings are not 
over one one hundred and twenty-five thousandth of an 
inch in extent. Diatoms are in all parts of the world, 
in fresh and salt water, in uncountable millions. 

_ What are such little things good for? A great deal 
besides being enchanting to look at. 

Hot water absorbs a great deal of silica. The Hot 
prings of the Yellowstone Park deposit whole hills of 
it as the water cools. The earth was once hot, and all 
its water very silicious. It could not be used by 

ighly organized beings without making a flinty coat- 
ing of all the intestines. Men would snap in pieces 

The third of a series of brief but significant articles by 


op Warren on the marvels of the universe, and their 
Message to Christian believers. 
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it they bent over. The water must be freed from 
silica. It could not be done chemically, so it must 
be done vitally, and the way prepared for high orders 
of being. Hence, super-arithmetically numerous 
creatures—we know of about four thousand species— 
are everywhere put to work to clear the water by mak- 
ing marvelously beautiful houses for themselves, and 
to set the vast creation a-throb with joyous life. 

Among the greatest discoveries of modern times is 
the utilization of by-products,—that is, the side out- 
comes when the worker is seeking one main thing, — 
as aniline dyes and a score of other things in distilling 
crude petroleum for standard oil. Hints of all these 
things are in nature. Not only is the water cleared 
of silica, but the shells are of highest use, —a: ‘ripoli, 
for polishing purposes. In Virginia, an ea..nsive 
tract of diatomaceous earth is forty feet deep. 

Even more might be said of the coral insect that 
builds vast islands, alters ocean currents, and lays the 
foundation of acontinent. The water was full of lime, 
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so oysters and thousands of other orders of being were 
set to making ponderous or slight habitations for them- 
selves, and by their aid limestone, marble, onyx, etc., 
are precipitated in immeasurable amounts. These 
exuviz are an essential part of guano beds, some of 
them on the Peruvian Islands being sixty feet thick. 

Everything shows that the Creator prefers to work, 
wherever possible, by living rather than mechanical 
forces. All life is joyous, and in some places every 
thousandth of an inch quivers with jubilant life. 

This gives a new and more vivid significance to the 
words, ‘‘All things work together for good to them 
that love God."’ All lives are exhausted in active 
endeavor for the good of man, the coming king. 

Again, if such age-long painstaking is put into pre- 
paring this world for man, what greater results will be 
where Christ says, I go to prepare, painstakingly, and 
by every possible agency, a place for you,—a place fit 
for myself ; and where I am, there ye may be also. 

University Park, Coo. 
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A Visit to the Ruins of Ephesus 
By Edgar W. Work, D.D. 


HiE early ride fifty miles into the 
interior, from Smyrna to Ephesus, 
was as refreshing as a morning 
bath. The English-built railway 
from Smyrna connects at Konieh, 
the ancient Iconium, with the 

‘ German railway that starts from 

Base of a Cwunno'the Temple oe the eastern side of the Bosphorus, 

waaictinth dah Min opposite the city of Constanti- 
nopie. When this railway is completed, the traveler 
will be able to accomplish one of the most remarkable 
and sudden transitions of modern days, —to pass from 

London to the shores of the Persian Gulf in a few days. 

The railway only serves to bring out the contast 
between the old and the new. As we rode along 
toward Ephesus we looked out of the windows of the 
comfortable coaches to see innumerable camels com- 
ing from the interior laden with goods, and the farm- 
ers plowing with their stick-plows drawn by cows, or 
sometimes by a cow and a donkey, or a cow and a 
camel. It was a rich pastoral scene, suggestive of the 
whole life of the East, its changeless permanency and 
lack of progress. These Eastern lands once produced 
philosophers, but intellect has gone into the West, 
and is at work making mowers and reapers, sewing- 
machines and printing-presses. In the narrow streets 
of Smyrna we saw agencies for American sewing- 
machines and American agricultural implements. 

The March sun that beat upon our backs and 
stripped us of our overcoats also ripened the olive and 
the orange and the almond, and made the crops of the 
fellaheen. The green of the olive-trees freshened the 
landscape, the fragrance of oranges often filled the air, 
flocks of black and brown sheep dotted the scene, 
while nimble goats climbed the hills. Groups of peo- 
ple were passing to and fro, or were seated at the 
wells or under the trees taking their ease. 

Arrived in Ephesus, we were hardly prepared to 
find such absolute prostration and desolation. The 
village is squalid in the extreme, notwithstanding the 
fact that a magnificent Roman aqueduct makes its 
way uninterrupted among the wretched huts, and a 
Roman fort or citadel of an early date looks down 
grandly in its ruins from the hill behind the town. 
Mr. Carpousa, a hospitable and portly Greek, keeps 
the Ephesus Hotel, and welcomed us with true Ori- 
ental politeness into the court of his £4an, where we 
ate our lunch in the shade of the vines. 

The world is indebted to the Austrian Government 
for continuing in recent years the work of excavation 
begun by the British Museum. The great theater has 
been opened to view,—the same, probably, whose 
mosaic pavement, now partly laid bare, was trodden 
by the feet of the mob that ‘‘rushed with one accord 
into the theatre.’" Marks of chariot wheels can be 
seen on the pavement of the street in front of the 
theater. Great interest has been manifested over the 
finding of a semi-circular marble portico, with steps, 
which seems to have marked the harbor of the ancient 
city. Many other sites, of course, are shown in the 
acres of ruins, such as the archway of the Church of 
St. John, which must certainly be of much later date 
than the time of the apostle. 

Chief interest, however, centers in the ruins of the 
Temple of Diana, which have been very satisfactorily 
identified. As a matter of fact, however, it was not 





Diana, but Artemis, who was worshiped in Ephesus. 
Artemis was a Greek goddess whom the Romans iden- 
tified with their Diana ; hence our translation. A new 
realism possesses the events of the nineteenth chapter 
of Acts as we walk and talk among the ruins of the Arte- 
misium, which was once one of the seven wonders of 
the world, exceeding even the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus in Athens. It was founded in the sixth century 
before Christ, and was rebuilt two centuries later. 
The bases of its mighty columns were six feet in 
diameter, and the columns reached a height of fifty- 
five feet. Itis the ruined base of one of the principal 
columns that is pictured in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. How are the mighty fallen! With difficulty 
we picked our way among the remnants of fallen col- 
umns, over rude hillocks of earth and stone, through 
thickets of grass and weeds. A fox, startled from his 
den among the ruins, scampered hastily away. A 
vivid imagination readily reconstructs the Temple of 
Diana the Great out of these poor fragments. Long 
ago the earthquake and the conqueror laid it low, and 
the dust and débris of time covered it out of sight, 
until, in this latest generation, the pick and spade of 
the archeologist have uncovered it again. 

The church of Ephesus, we are told in Revelation, 
‘left its first love.'’ Its candlestick was long ago 
taken out of its place,—not, however, until some 
famous councils of the church of the early centuries 
had been held in Ephesus, and not until the name of 
the Christian church there had been forever enshrined 
in the title of one of the most eloquent and glowing of 
all Paul's Epistles. 

The ardent clamorers for bakhsheesh who dog our 
heels are but feeble though troublesome substitutes 
for that noisy mob of Ephesus that cried, for the space 
of two hours, ‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians !"’ 
until their throats were hoarse and many of them 
ceased even to remember why they were shouting. One 
of the nameless heroes’ of history figured in that 
bricfly sketched scene, for whom Bible students have 
long had a sincere admiration. This was the town 
clerk of Ephesus, a true master of assemblies, who 
stood forth amidst the uproar, and with a wave of the 
hand and a tone of his voice that betokened com- 
mand brought the wild mob to its senses. 

The few scattered remains of Diana's city, the 
broken columns, the fragments of sculpture, the arch- 
ways, the pavements, the marble steps, the theater, 
the marks of chariot wheels on the street,—what a 


' 


lesson they teach ! 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
< 


** Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make ! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take ! 
What parchéd grounds refresh, as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise, and all—the distant and the near— 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 
We kneel how weak; we rise how full of power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is Prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with thee ? ’’ 


Archbishop Trené 
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Lesson 12. March 22. Paul’s Message to the Ephesians 
Eph. 2: 1-10. (Study the whole chapter.) Memory verses: 4-7. 





Golden Text: By grace are ye saved through faith.—Eph. 2: 8. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins ; 

2 Wherein in time past ye walked according 
to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience : 

3 Among whom also we all had our conver- 
sation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind; and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others. ‘ 

4 But God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, 

5 Even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ (by grace 
ye are saved ;) 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME anv Piace or Writinc.—During the two 
years’ imprisonment at Rome (Acts 28 : 30, 31), 
probably about A.D. 62. Colossians and Phile- 

mon were written at the same time (Eph. 6: 21; Col. 
4: 7,9; Phil. 10). The Epistle to the Philippians was 
probably written later. 

DESTINATION OF THE EpistLe.—Probably primarily 
for the Ephesians. As ‘at Ephesus” (Eph. 1 : 1) is 
omitted by several early manuscripts, and as there 
are no personal greetings, it is held by many that it 
was also for circulation among the churches near 
Ephesus. On this view this epistle is referred to in 
Colossians 4 : 16 as ‘‘ from Laodicia.” 

CHARACTER AND ConTENTs.—The loftiest of the 
Pauline Epistles. The theme is ‘‘the church in 
Christ Jesus,” the mystical union of Christ and his 
people. In Colossians similar thoughts occur, but 
with some reference to existing errors. There the 
headship of Christ is emphasized ; here, the unity of 
the church in the one head. The doctrinal part 
(chaps. 1-3) presents the church as chosen in Christ, 
redeemed in Christ, united in Christ, the work of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, coming into prominence in 
the successive chapters. Chapter 2 sets forth two 
contrasts : Between the previous condition of sin and 
the present state of grace (vs. I-10); between the 

revious condition as aliens and the present state of 
ellow-citizens (vs. 11-22). 


Verse 1.—And you: Ephesians and Gentile Chris- 
tians in general. There is no verb expressed, and 
the pronoun requires one to govern it. ‘Did he 
make alive" is supplied from the compound verb in 
verse 5. Colossians 2 : 13 shows that this is the 
proper connection. ‘‘ Quicken” is becoming obsolete 
in the sense of ‘‘ make alive,” hence the rendering 
of the American Revisers.— When ye were dead: 
Preferable to ‘‘who were dead.”—7Zhrough your 
trespasses and sins: ‘*‘Your"” is well attested. 
‘* Through " is the cerrect rendering. The reference 
is, jee. lll not to original sin, but to their sinful 
condition produced by their own acts. 

Verse 2.— Ye once: English Revision,‘ aforetime,” 
but ‘‘once” in verse 3, where the word is the same. 
—The powers of the air: Greek, ‘‘ power.” The 
noun has a collective sense, hence the plural render- 
ing.—Of the spirit: ‘‘Of” is necessary, to show that 
this explains ‘‘ power,” as the Greek indicates, and 
not ‘* prince.”— Sos; Literal. 

Verse 3.— We also: Thecorrect order.—Once lived: 
Referring to the mode of living; ‘‘conversation” is 
now misleading.—Our flesh: In the ethical sense, 
our depraved nature, not simply our body.—Doing : 
More fiteral than ‘‘fulfilling.”—7he mind: Greek, 
‘*thoughts ;” sinful thoughts moved by the ‘* flesh.” 
—By nature children of wrath: *‘ By nature” is in 
unemphatic position.— 7hke res¢: This is the proper 
sense ; the reference is to all men, and ‘* we” proba- 
bly includes all Christians, though some refer it to 
Jewish Christians, over against ‘‘ you” (v. 1). The 
dash at the end of the verse indicates the broken 
construction. 

Verse 4.—Being rich: Literal, and suggesting 
that his love is due to this characteristic. 

Verse 5.—Dead through our trespasses: As in 
verse 1.—Made us alive together : Acompound verb 
in Greck (comp. v. 1).— With Christ: The marginal 
reading, ‘‘in Christ,” occurs in the Vatican manu- 
script.—Have ye been saved: A past act, with abiding 
result. 

Verse 6.— With him: This brings out the force of 
the compound verbs better than ‘ together.’’—7he 
heavenly places, in Christ Jesus: *‘ The” occurs in 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And you did he make alive, when ye were 
dead through your trespasses and sins, 2 
wherein ye once walked according to the 
1 course of this world, according to the prince 
of the ? powers of the air, of the spirit that now 
worketh in the sons of disobedience ; 3 among 
whom we also all once lived in the lusts of our 
flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the 
8 mind, and were by nature children of wrath, 
even as the rest:—4 but God, being rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, 5 even when we were dead through our 
trespasses, made us alive together 4 with Christ 


Jesus : 


and that not of yourselves : 


© as t € 


the Greek. The comma before ‘‘in” is to show that 
it qualifies the verbs, not ‘‘ heavenly f/aces.” 
erse 7.—/n Christ Jesus: Not “through.” The 
hrase sets forth the personal sphere in which this 
indness is shown ; not to be joined with ‘ us.” 
Verse 8.—For by grace have ye been saved through 


faith: The statement of verse 5 is repeated, ‘‘ through ~ 


faith” being added.—And that: The pronoun is not 
of the same gender as ‘‘ faith,” hence it may refer to 
the whole matter of salvation, though many refer it 
directly to ‘‘ faith.”—It is ¢he Bit of God : **God’s is 
the gift” is the exact form. ‘‘God” is thus con- 
trasted with ‘‘ yourselves,” and it is thus declared 
that all our salvation is from him. So most recent 
commentators. 

Verse 9.—Not of works, that no man should glory: 
Glory” is the usual rendering of the verb, though 
‘* boast” is the bad sense. 

Verse 10.—His workmanship: *‘ His” is emphatic. 


ad 


COMMON VERSION 


6 And hath raised ws up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 


7 That in the ages to come he might shew 
the exceeding riches of his grace, in Ais kind- 
ness toward us, through Christ Jesus. 

8 For by grace are ye saved through faith ; 


9 Not of works, lest any man should boast. ~ man should glory. 
10 For we are his workmanship, created in manship, created in Christ Jesus for good 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath works, which God afore prepared that we 
before ordained that we should walk in them, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


(by grace have ye been saved), 6 and raised 
us up with him, and made us to sit with him 
in the heavenly f/aces, in Christ Jesus: 7 that 
in the ages to come he might show the exceed- 
ing riches of his grace in kindness toward us 
in Christ Jesus: 8 for by grace have ye been 


it is the gift of saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves, 


itis the gift of God; 9 not of works, that no 


to For we are his work- 


should walk in them. 


1Gr. age. 2Gr. power. %Gr. thoughts. 4Some ancient authorities read in Christ. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


**Workmanship” is not in verbal correspondence 
with ‘‘ works” (v. 9), but is the Greek term from 
which ‘‘ poem” is derived ; but that sense is not im- 
plied here.—Created in Christ Jesus (for good works: 
**Unto” is less accurate than “for ;” these ‘‘ works” 
are the result as well as the end, hence they cannot 
be the ground of salvation (v. 9).—A/fore prepared: 
‘* Before ordained” is inexact ; the reference is to 
God’s wise arrangements for promoting good works, 
rather than to the ordaining of specific results. — 7hat 
we should walk in them: That, having been new 
created, saved, made alive, by God’s grace, we should 
in consequence walk in these good works. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The children of rebellion must be the children of 
wrath, or we are all the children of misrule. 
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Death in Life, and Life in Death 


By Alexander 


VOLUME would be too little to deal adequately 
with the rich contents of these verses. We 
can but cast a hasty glance into the treasure- 

house, and bring away some faint impression of its 
stored wealth. 

1. We have, first, a solemn 
life which belongs to us all. Sin is a murderer, the 
Cain of the race. To be ‘‘in trespasses and sins” is 
to be dead, and that death is the more ghastly be- 
cause these dead men can ‘‘ walk,” and are physi- 
cally alive (v. 3). The same set of facts is described 
by the two opposite representations of being dead in 
sins, and living in the lusts of the flesh. A soul dead 
because separated from God, and yet able to lust and 
will and move the limbs, reminds one of the terrible 
vision of the poet, who saw the dead men in the 
doomed ship rise up and pull the ropes. And, 
ghastly as it is, it is the true description of our 
condition as it appears to the only eye that sees us 
all together. We may be — pursuing the activi- 
ties of this life, toiling, struggling, and on the sur- 
face full of vitality, and yet, being rent away from 
God by sin, we are dead while we live. This is not 
mere vehement metaphor, for since he is the source 
of all life, no creature wrenched away from him can 
live; and the bodily life may continue because of the 
body’s connection with him, while the spirit, which is 
life because of righteousness, is dead. 

The characteristics of this living death are out- 
lined by two forms of expression, which substan- 
tially coincide. It is a walking ‘‘ according to the 
course of this world.” Here Paul uses the term 
‘*world” almost as John habitually does, to mean, 
not the universe which God made good, but the 
aggregate of men, considered as alien, in ways and 
maxims, to God. It is very nearly equivalent to the 
modern expression ‘‘ society.” That community has 
a ‘‘course’”’ or manner of action and characteristic 
way of thinking, and the man who yields to it neces- 
sarily falls into trespasses and sins, and therefore 
into death. A recent writer had the imagination of 
a ‘‘suicide club.” To a serious eye the world of 
godless men is that. But blind following the world 
is not the worst of such a life. A deeper degradation 
still attaches to it. For that ‘‘ course,” being directly 
contrary to God, is directly according to God’s oppo- 
site. Paul believes that there is a personal spirit, 
evil himself and moving men to evil. He works 


icture of the death in 


McLaren, D.D. 


beneath or behind the visible, and they who “ con- 
form to this world” are, though they know it not, 
conforming to the will of that dark power. He is 
‘*the prince,” not only of ‘‘the powers of the air,” 
but of the ‘‘ spirit’ (or tendency or individual dispo- 
sition), that now works among godless men. The 
words open a glimpse into a solemn region, and show 
us what should make us recoil from the worldliness 
which is really the service of Satan. 

Further, this conformity to the world and the 
Devil is described, with reference solely to the indi- 
vidual nature, as being the ‘‘ fulfilling of the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind.” So, then, not only 
ame is included, but purely intellectual ‘ de- 
sires.” man may be an ascetic and a sinner, a 
scholar and a sinner. Whoever gives his ‘‘ desires” 
a loose rein, instead of curbing them, and often deny- 
ing them altogether, sins. To make myself my own 
law and end is the fontal source of all sin. 

These living dead are ‘‘ sons of disobedience,” and 
are therefore children of wrath. For all sin is the 
revolt of the will from God and the restraints of his 
law, and he cannot but look with a holy hatred on it, 
though his ‘‘ wrath” has no passion, and does not 
desire ill to the sinner. And this stern picture of 
humanity is true of all, both the Asiatic Greeks of 
Ephesus (‘‘ ye,” v. 2), and Paul’s countrymen, the 
Jews (‘‘ we,” v. 3). It is true of each of us, unless 
what comes next in the lesson is true of us. 

2. Paul throws on the screen next a picture as 
radiant as the former was dark. He sketches in 
glowing colors, though with swift touch, the life of 
grace which quickens the death of nature. With one 
quick and most impressivejtransition he sets, opposite 
to the race of living dead, God the source of all life. 
Above the very many bones in the valley he shows 
us the pitying Life-giver bending down. Dreary as 
the world looks, and desperate as is our plight, light 
breaks when we say ‘‘ but God.” Before Paul speaks 
of Christ’s work he speaks of God’s love, which origi- 
nates it. He is not merely ‘‘ merciful,” but “rich in 
mercy.” It is no scahty stream reluctantly dropping, 
as it were, from the rifted rock, but a flood that bears 
all our miseries away on its broad bosom. His love 
is not evoked by our loveliness, but, like his being, '§ 
self-evolved, self-fed, self-moved, and self-moving. 
It wells up from the depths of his eternal being, and 
has no cause but himself. We love because we (is 
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cern, or imagine, something lovable ; God loves he- 
cause he is God, and the bright rays fall on foulnesses 
as on diamonds. ‘‘ Even when we were dead in tres- 
passes and sins” they reached us. ‘ 

The great result of the love of God is the work of 
Christ. Not otherwise could even the Giver of life give 
life tosinners. They must be united to Jesus, in whom 
the divine life as well as the divine love dwells bodily, 
or they can never be made alive from the dead. But 
if they have been thus united, then they too live even 
here arisen life, and even while they are in the world 
are saved from walking according to its ‘‘ course,” 
and have their lives hid with Christ ‘‘in the heavenly 
places.” ** Ours the cross, the grave, the skies.” 
hat share in the risen life of Jesus is not a bless- 
ing reserved for heaven ; it is the possession, really 
though partially, of the Christian on earth. But ob- 
serve that it not onlyis given ‘‘ wzth Christ,” but *‘ 7 
Christ.” That true union by which the believer dwells 
in Christ is the condition of his receiving all Christ’s 
gifts to men, : 

3. The channel and the purposes of the new life 
are next set forth. The channel is faith. The source 
of all is grace, undeserved love in action towards in- 
feriors who deserved very opposite treatment. But, 
while grace is the fountain, and is all of God, faith is 
the channel dug by a man, without which the flood 
will not pour into his little seed plot. Union to Christ 
gives life, and faith—and it alone—unites to him. 
All Niagara may rush past a field, but, if there is 
no irrigation channel, what is the owner the better ? 
“By grace” points to the source ; ‘‘ through faith” 
to the human condition. And it is ‘‘ salvation,” not 
faith, which Paul says is ‘‘ the gift of God.” 

But he has one more word to say, and that is to tell 
us what the new life is givenfor. He desired to make 
emphatic reiteration of the principle that faith is the 
only condition of salvation, and to negative the obsti- 
nate error that we can do anything to save ourselves. 
He bases his negative on the positive double affirma- 
tion that, just as the physical life is due not to the 
unborn child, so the spiritual (the only real) life is due 
to God’s creative action in Christ, and that to put 
good works as the cause of salvation is to put the cart 
before the horse. A’ man does not make himself, 
and he does not re-make himself in the new creation, 
wrought through faith by God’s grace in Christ. He 
is not saved because he does works, he does 
good works because he is saved. They are the end 
for which he has been made alive from the dead, and 
they —_ life ere they can be done. So let us 
remember that we must begin with faith, and that 
there is no sure sign of our possessing the new life 
except our being fruitful in good works. The living 
dead ‘‘ walk according to the course of this world.” 
The once dead who have been made alive in Christ 
find their ‘* course ” laid out in ‘‘ the good works which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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His grace is the measure of our goodness, and 
not our goodness of His grace. 
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vi ND you ... WHEN YE WERE DEAD THROUGH 

your TRESPASSES AND SINs,... Gop... 

EVEN -WHEN WE WERE DEAD THROUGH OUR 
TRESPASSES, MADE US ALIVE TOGETHER.” —I have been 
acquainted with a person who at one time could not be 
restrained from indulging in his particular besetting 
sin when an opportunity presented itself. Indeed, he 
could not restrain himself; and yet he was changed, 
and his subsequent self-denying life became an in- 
controvertible evidence that he felt the truth of his 
exhortation to others to forsake all and follow Christ. 
This surely is quickening the dead. 

The unconverted and the lapsed masses in America 
and the non-Christian sects of the East are both 
dead, but their case is not the same. ‘The former are 
in the main only indifferent to Christianity, but the 
latter seem to have what is not different from a per- 
sonal grudge against Christ and the truest Chris- 
tians, Their antipathy manifests itself, under certain 
conditions, in activity against the gospel. Tacitus, 
at the end of the first century, spoke of Christianity 
as ‘‘the crime,” ‘‘ baneful superstition,” ‘‘that mis- 
chief.” The heathen, the Oriental Jew, and the 
baser sort of European, as well as the Muhammadan, 
do not differ from Tacitus. A conversion in the 
slums of an American city is a raising from the dead, 
but the conversion of an Ephesian heathen or a Hin- 
doo, an Oriental Jew or a Muhammadan, is more evi- 
dently so. 

‘*Sons OF DISOBEDIENCE, .. . CHILDREN OF WRATH, 
EVEN AS THE Rest.’’"—The boy whom I now hear 
vociferating at his playmate out on the road, ‘‘ Oh, 
thou son of sixty dogs !” has no thought of anything 
beyond the boy whom he addresses, and whose spirit 
and doings he regards as worthy of a mere dog,—or 
sixty times worse. Paul, when he addressed Elymas 
as the ‘child of the Devil,” may have meant that 
the sorcerer was devil-like.” On the other hand, 
we say, ‘‘She is the daughter of generous people.” 
We mean generosity is a leading principle in her 
life, and children of disobedience are those who are 
actuated by a principle of disobedience. A ‘‘ child of 
wrath,” like a ‘‘child of perdition,” is one who de- 
serves nothing else but wrath and perdition. 

ScHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Salvation can no more be gained by works than 
it can be maintained without them. 
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Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Died on the Track 


1)*45 through your trespasses(v.1). A party of 
distingsidned pesple, one of them a Congress- 
man, were enjoying an automobile ride not long 
since, when they had a very narrow escape from a ter- 
rible accident. Just as they were crossing a railroad 
track on which a fast passenger train was approach- 
ing, the power in the automobile died out, and the ma- 
chine could not be moved in either direction. Seeing 
their great danger, a number of section men who 
were working close at hand rushed to the rescue, 
and succeeded in pushing the machine from the 
track as the train shot by. That does not inaptly 
illustrate the condition of those who are dead in their 
trespasses. Men go into sin thinking they are go- 
ing to retain all their moral energy, and that in any 
emergency they will be able to restrain themselves; 
but how often we see the engine of their will-power 
die out on the track, and leave them helpless. 
The Queen’s Visit 
God, being rich in mercy (v. 4). The late Queen 
Victoria had a habit, when stopping at Balmoral in 
Scotland, of going out occasionally, unaccompanied, 
to visit the cottages. On one of these rounds she 
found an old man confined to his bed, and quite alone, 
and she sat down to talk with him. ‘ And how is it 
you are alone ?” she asked. Have you no one to 
keep you company ?” ‘ No,” replied the old man, 
my folks be all away seeing the Queen; they 


thought they might get a glimpse of her.” His 
visitor made no reply, but she sat with the old man 
a long time, and read to him from the Bible, to his 
— joy. On leaving, she presented him with a 


ve-pound note, saying to him as she put it in his 
an 


ands, ‘* When your people come back, tell them that 
while they have been to see the Queen, the Queen 


has been to see you.” All such incidents in the lives 
of earthly kings and queens are but faint suggestions 
of the riches of mercy in our heavenly Father, who 
not only inhabiteth eternity, but loves to dwell in the 
humble and contrite heart. 


Inexhaustible Wealth 


The exceeding riches of his grace (v.77). Aftera 
most destructive fire, a man came up to an earnest 
Christian who was supposed to have lost heavily, 
and said, ‘‘I understand you lost everything in the 
fire.” ‘*Ah!” he replied, ‘‘Some one has misin- 
formed you; it is a mistake,—quite a mistake.” 
‘‘Have you got much left, then ?” asked the friend. 
‘Yes, much more than I lost.” ‘I am glad of it; 
I did not know you were so rich before the fire.” 
‘* Yes,” said the good man, ‘‘I am richer than you 
can conceive, and here is my title-deed, ‘He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things.’ I am like the 
Rothschilds, I don’t know what I am worth. All 
things are mine; I am joint heir with Jesus, the Son 
of God.” 


Practical Religion 

Created in Christ fooms fae md works (v. 10). 
There is a pretty story told of Edward Irving, the 
great Scotch preacher. He was once on his way toa 
great presbytery meeting in the country. Most of 
the preachers were arriving in carriages, bat the tali, 
remarkable figure of Irving was seen coming along 
with a heavy burden upon his back, and a poor, 
wornout Irishman wearisomely limping along by his 
side. This excited great laughter among those who 
knew him, but he could see no occasion for laughter. 
He had found the poor creature broken down and sick 
at heart on the way, so had shouldered the pack to 
help the poor fellow along. ‘‘ His countrymen were 
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kind to me,” was the only explanation the great- 
hearted man deigned to give his ridiculers. 


The Master Has the Key 

We are his workmanshtf/. A French artisan 
found it hard to believe that the providence of God 
guided in human affairs. But one day, in visiting a 
ribbon manufactory, his attention was attracted by an 
extraordinary piece of machinery. Countless wheels 
and thousands of threads were twirling in all direc- 
tions; he could understand nothing of its movements. 
He was informed, however, that all this motion was 
connected with the center, where there was a chest 
which was kept shut. Anxious to understand the 
principle of the machine, he asked permission to see 
the interior, ‘‘ The master has the key,” was the 
reply, The words were like a flash of light. In an 
instant he had an answer to all his perplexed 
thoughts about the providence of God. He who 
made us, whose workmanship we are, he has the key. 

New York City. 
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The love of heaven is the antidote to the lusts of 
earth. i 
bal 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND you did he make alive, when ye were dead 
through your trespasses and sins (vy. 1). Itis 
always the crowning miracle to make dead 

things live, or even look alive. There's an old negro 
scrap-iron gatherer not far from here who is always 
jerking on the lines of his mule, and shouting to him, 
‘*Look alive! look alive!” The poor old rack-o- 
bones takes about two steps, and then sags back to 
his corpse-like gait. There’s a district telegraph boy 
who is not so different from the mule. I can’t help 
wishing there was an electric wire from the traction 
company’s power-house running into him. You 
might almost ae he was born ‘‘ dead” in idleness 
and inertia. Scoldings and thrashings have been in 
vain. It will take a mighty shock of some kind to 
put life into him. It is hard to be waked up, even 
when you are dull and sleepy in your sins. But how 
can you bring these people to life who are dead ? 
If you knew the paralysis of the mind and heart and 
will that comes to people when any kind of sin gets 
the best of them, you wouldn’t wonder the Bible 
called it death, and declared that no one but God 
could bring them to life. I believe it, for one. Peo- 
ple get into a state through drunkenness and im- 
purity and dishonesty out of which they can’t get 
alone, any more than out of their beds in a night- 
mare. Coming to their senses, and regaining the 
lost powers of the soul, is a new birth indeed. 

Ye once walked according to the course of this 
world (v. 2). Which, by the way, is the gait of most 
of the people you meet. They set their pace to that 
of the procession in which they are walking, and it’s 
‘‘according to the course of this world.” They do 
not seem to realize that there is any other world or 
any other pace. The children who are reared down 
in the Alleghany mountain valleys do not know that 
people anywhere move at a different pace than the 
mountaineers around them, The little pickaninnies 
down in the ‘‘ Black Belt " do not dream that there is 
any other gait than that of thé trifling people who 
are the only ones they have ever seen. Put them 
down in New York or Chicago, and the streets look 
like a race-course, and all the people seem on a run. 
Well, there’s another ‘‘ world” than this we live in. 
Its inhabitants walk in a swifter, nobler ‘‘ course.” 
What you need to do, my little man, is to catch their 

ait. It’s too hot a pace for loafers and sinners. 

fou must lay off every weight and the sin that doth 
so easily beset you, and run with a sublime patience 
the race that is set before you, if you keep the gait of 
goal-winners like Paul. 

The spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobe- 
dience. And it works in the daughters too. There 
are days in every Sunday-school when this ‘spirit 
of disobedience ” works in the classes as yeast works 
in dough. Sometimesit is only the spirit of mischief, 
and has to be borne with a concealed smile. But 
when it is the genuine devil of disobedience, I cannot 
help thinking it ought to be suppressed with a strong 
hand. Downright disobedience in a child (or in a 
goer for that matter) seems to me the crowning 
sin of all. So far as little Bill is concerned, all busi- 
ness of every kind would stop in his home until he 
has learned that his will must bow to those that God 
has placed above him. Absolute, unquestioning 
obedience to the ‘‘ powers that be,” until they have 
proved themselves unfit to govern us, is the first law 
of life. ‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice,” says the 
Bible. ‘‘I would rather obey than work miracles,” 
said Luther. ‘‘ All the good of which humanity is 
capable is comprised in obedience.” ‘‘ Obedience is 
the key to every door.” ‘Obedience sums up our 
entire duty.”” ‘‘We need only obey. There is 
guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we ~ 
shall hear the right word.” Such are the views of 
the great thinkers of all ages, and they are right 
Exact obedience from children. Insist upon it, get 
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it. Be gentle, but be immovable as the mountains 
when you know that you are right. 

By grace have ye been saved (vy. 5). ‘* Grace is 
unmerited favor,” and I want to bear cheerful testi- 
mony that I have been saved from more trouble and 
loss by the unmerited favor of kind friends than by 
any wit or courage or determination of my own. 
There are people who boast of being ‘ self-made.” 
I always take their brag with, not a grain, but a bag, 
of salt. I have an experimental belief that at all the 
great cruciai steps of life you would find some un- 
seen or unacknowledged friend lifting them over the 
hard places. Eliminate the ‘‘ unmerited favor” of 
= from the problem, and you would see a 
grand tumble among ‘self-made men.” It is only 
by the grace of men and grace of God that any of us 
get safely to our journey’s end. 

And raised us up with him (v. 6). 


Nothing can 
be more divine than this. 


As he rose, he carried his 
friends up with him. Most of us leave them behind, 
I fear. e throw them over, as the aeronaut does 
bags of sand, in order to go higher. The shame of 
it! I know a man who, as he climbed each rung of 
the ladder of success, took a friend with him. In- 
stantly, after each new rise, he turned and found a 
way to lift his friend. It was God-like. 

‘or we are his workmanship (vy. 10). And so, 
ood friend, are those little children in your class. 
four workmanship? They will wear your label to 

the day of their death and forever after, which is a 
very solemn consideration. ‘‘ There goes one of 
your converts,” said an infidel to a great revivalist. 
‘** It looks like it. I wish I had let God do it,” he re- 
plied humbly. There is nothing so utterly satisfying 
as to have had a hand in the making of a good and 
great man. Once there was a teacher who asked his 
class, ‘‘ Who wrote the Magna Charta?” He spoke 
so sternly that a little chap, who was scared to death, 
lisped out, ‘‘ Pleathe, thir, I did ; but I'll never do it 
again!” You help make a man’‘once, and you'll 
want to do it a hundred times. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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The life of sin is the death of the soul. 
ae al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE was Paul when he wrote this letter to the 
Ephesians? In Rome. In Rome,where was he? 

In prison. How long was he in prison there? 

Two years. Now ask some teacher (warned before- 
hand) what other Epistles Paul wrote from his Roman 
prison. Philippians, Colossians, and Phiiemon. Now 
picture the church at Ephesus. They had no church 
edifice in which to meet. Probably they met in some 
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rivate house. Word would be passed around, when 
-aul's letter came, that it had arrived, and would be 
read the next Sunday. Of course, the meeting would 
be crowded, for they all remembered him well, as he 
had been in Ephesus so long, and had such exciting ex- 
periences there. Then some one (possibly Timothy 
himself) would stand up and read the whole letter. 
Of course, the interest would be intense, for they had 
as yet no Gospels written, and nothing but the Old 
Testament and the oral teachings of the apostles to 
go by, and anything like an apostolic letter would 
command the closest attention. 

Now come down to the lesson itself. We notice that 
in it Paul tells them what they were, what they are, 
and how this change came about. Put on the board 
the words The Ephesians Were. Call on some one 
to read verse 1. Yes, they were Dead. Put that 
down. But what are they now? Let some one read 
verse 5. So we see that now they were spiritually 
Alive. Put that down. How did this come to pass? 





THE EPHESIANS 
WERE ARE 
DEAD ALIVE 

HOW 


THROUGH GRACE 











Through Grace. Put that down. Now wipe out 
the words ‘‘ The Ephesians,” and put in their place 
the word ‘‘ We.” Is it true that we were dead? Yes. 
Now ask whether it is true that we are alive. That 
is for each one to answer for himself, for we are now 
either dead spiritually or alive. Whichisit? If we 
are alive, then that too has come to pass through 
grace. Now have some one lead in prayer, asking 
that all in this school may this very day find spiritual 
life. 
New York City. 


a od 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "’ 


“Oh for a 
sing.”’ 
‘* Not what these hands have done.” 
**O gift of gifts ! O grace of faith !"’ 
‘Just as I am, without one plea.” 
‘Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 
‘Grace ! ‘tis a charming sound.”’ 
‘*See, the Conqueror mounts in 
triumph.”’ 
‘* Nature with open volume stands.” 


*~ 


70 confess the risen Lord its to express the risen life. 


thousand tongues to Psalm 25 :6-11. 

(33: 4-8. 
Psalm 116: 148, 
233: 

3 1-5. 

Psalm 68 : 18-20. 

(91: 1-3. 136: 
Psalm 98 : 1-6. 

(137: 1-6. 196: 1-4.) 


1-4.) 
1-6.) 


SI: 


1-3.) 


z, 2.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Thought : How to Be a Christian. 
General Lesson Thought: Messages. 
Special Lesson Thought: Paul’s Message. 
Golden Text contains his message. 
INTRODUCTION. 


How many know what this is? 
Yes, a telegram, or message. Did one ever come to 
your house? Sometimes people are almost afraid to 
read them, because they may bring dad news,—per- 
haps sickness or death. Other messages are glad 
and joyful, bringing good news,—perhaps grandpa 
and grandma are coming. 

When your grandpa was a boy, it wasn’t so easy 
to send messages as now. To-day many people are 
busy all the time sending and receiving messages 
by telephone and telegraph. How many ever talked 
through the telephone? Yes, and some one at the 
other end received your message. Did you ever hear 
the telegraph go click, click ! when the operator sent 
the message? Do you know any messenger boys? 
What do they do? They must be quick, honest, 
truthful boys of good habits. Some must ride wheels. 
Many Sunday-schools have messenger boys to carry 
papers, books, and cards to sick or busy people in 
the Home Department. The postman brings longer 
messages. We call them Letters. 


(Show telegram.) 


REVIEW. 

lou have been learning messages this year. We 
call them Golden Texts. Let us say them. What 
was Paul's message to the jailer? ‘‘ Believe,” etc. 
What message did Paul write to Philippi? ‘ Re- 
joice,” etc. (In similar way review whole circle.) 


Every place Paul went, he had a message for the 
people. Sometimes he preached it, sometimes he 
wrote it. Did he tell good or bad news? Over our 
circle we see, ‘‘ Paul tells good news.’’ He could 
sing : 

a I’ve a message from the Lord, hallelujah ! 

A message unto you I give,’’ etc. 


His message was the stor 
rection. (Repeat Golden 
tell the story. 

Jesus lived on this earth, etc. (Review as in Les- 
son g.) Our ribbon shows the last place Paul told 
this message was Ephesus. What happened because 
he told it? The bonfire of Bad books. And the 
people stopped yy 3 images of Diana. Paul taught 
his school there for two years, then started on his 
vacation, hoping to visit them again some day. But, 
children, he never went back to stay, because, while 
he was traveling about, he was arrested for telling 
the good news. 

LESSON. 

Shall I show you where he is? (Turn to lesson 
picture published by the Providence [R. I.] Lithograph 
Company, but to be ordered of your denominational 
publishing house.) In prison. is this the first time ? 
(Show pictures of Lessons 1 and 2.) What is he doing ? 
(Let children note particulars,—chains, etc.) Even 
in prison Paul found something good to do. One 
night he and Silas sang and prayed. When he 
couldn't speak his message, he could write it. Now 
he is busy writing a message to his friends in Ephe- 
sus. Our lesson is called ‘‘ Pau/’s Message to the 
Ephesians.” (Begin blackboard outline.) I am glad 
there is a window in his prison, so he can see, and | 
am glad we know what he wrote, for his letter has 
been kept in the Bible. When we have read this 
letter, we will tie it with Paul's other letters. 

(Note.—As before, write on scroll simple extracts 


of Jesus and the resur- 
ext, Lesson 5.) Let us 
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from the whole Epistle. We have only one lesson 
from Ephesians. For children, emphasize Paul's 
messages, rather than his arguments.) 


DEAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS AT EPHESUS: 

God bless you and give you peace. I thank God 
for your faith, and never forget to pray for you, because once 
you were heathen, but now you have begun right. God chose 
me to carry the message to the heathen. How good God is, 
and how much he loved us to send Christ Jesus to save us 
from our sins! By grace are ye saved through faith. Our 
God is rich; everything is his, because he made the world 
and all things in it. God can help us to be Christians, and 
do good works. He can do more for us than we can ask or 
think. I am asking the heavenly Father to send his Holy 
Spirit to help you. Be filled with the Spirit. 

Do not live like heathen any more. Be gentle and patient. 
Love one another. Be kind and forgiving. Speak the truth. 
Never speak bad words. Work with your hands. Do not 
drink wine. 

Children, obey your parents. Honor thy father and mother. 
Give thanks for conyiaen, Christ loved you, and gave him- 
self for you. Sing and make music in your hearts. 
God torever. Don't feel sorry for me. Pray for me. 
bless you all. 


Praise 
God 
Your loving teacher, 
PAUL. 


Children, do you see any one else in the picture ? 
Paul had visitors sometimes, and I think that young 
man will carry the letter to Paul's friends. 

Children, the message that Paul sent so many 
years ago will be read all over the world to-day, 
(Complete blackboard outline, and drill.) 


PAUL’S MESSAGE 


“BY GRACE 
ARE YE SAVED 
THROUGH FAITH” 














This message is for everybody. 

While in prison Paul wondered sometimes whether 
he would ever see his friends again. He knew that 
some time he would surely see Jesus. Listen to this 
song (if possible, have somebody sing): 


** And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story, ‘Saved by grace,’ ’’ etc. 


** Saved by grace ” fills our circle. 

Do you know how God sends messages to us to- 
day? By the Holy Spirit, our helper. When it is 
noisy, we cannot hear the telephone message. So, 
too, when we want to hear God's messages, we find 
some quiet place to pray ; then he speaks to our 
hearts, and tells us what todo. Sing: 


** There is a holy dove that sings 
To every listening child.”’ 
(See Lesson 9g.) 

I wish some boy or girl could hear God say, ‘‘ Learn 
all you can, for some day I want you to be a teacher 
or preacher, like Paul, to carry my message to peo- 
ple who do not know me.” 

Peoria, ILL. 
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The memory of the past is only worth preserving 
as a motive to the future. 


‘te 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


tT TEACH the meaning of a letter, you must 
make your pupils interested in the writer of 

it, the receivers of it, and the circumstances 
which caused it to be written. Boys and girls do 
not usually care much about theology, but they 
care about | oe ago You have acquainted your 
pupils with Paul, the great-hearted missionary who 
loved Jesus Christ absorbingly, and with the ex- 
citable Ephesians, some of whom loved Paul de- 
votedly, while others hated him bitterly, and many 
were opposed to him without knowing why. Recall 
the main facts of the last three lessons: Paul's first 
visit to Ephesus (Acts 18: 19-21), the beginning of 
the church in the little company of baptized met 
(19: 6, 7), the ‘three months’ preaching in the syna- 
gogue (19: 8), the two years’ ministry (19: 9, 1°), 
the impression made by Paul on the city (19: 17-20), 
and finally the riot. 

Now ask when Paul wrote to the Ephesians, 
from whence, and why. Next ask what Paul wrote. 
He first declared what his gospel was (Eph. ! 
1-14), and then what was his prayef for them (! 
15-23). Then he gave them a little sketch of the't 
own spiritual history. This is selected as the les 
son. Paul wrote in these verses: 

1. What the Ephesians were before Paul knew 
them (vs. 1-3). Imagine this letter being read 
the company of Christians who loved their leade! 
missed him greatly, and knew that he was suffers 
in prison for their sakes (Eph. 3: 1). He wrote 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 22 


(1.) You used to be dead (v. 1). That 
meant, You did not know nor care about 
living the life which our Lord taught 
that all men Should live. You disobeyed 
the law of God in particular things, and 
in general disposition, and were not trou- 
pled or ashamed, Show what some of 
these sins were (4: 17-19): lying (v. 25), 
anger (v. 26), stealing (v. 28), vulgar 
talking (29, 31). : 

(2.) You used to live as others lived 
(v. 2). You went with the current of life 
around you, in harmony with the sinful 
order of the age. 

(3.) You gave yourselves up to the 
control of the prince of the evil spirits 
who live unseen in the air above us, 

while we live visibly on the earth. 

(4.) You were engrossed in the lower 
as against the higher life, and so were 





out of harmony with God and with your 
own better selves. 
of wrath, and the reason of it is plain. 
No twisting of words can-conceal its 
real cause. Read 5: 3-6, emphasizing 
the last verse. 

2. What the Ephesians had Become 
through the Grace of God (vs. 4-6). Paul 
contrasts what they are with what they 
were. 

(1.) You were dead, but God has made 
us alive (v. 5),—that is, sensitive to his 
will. 

(2.) You used to live as other spirit- 
ually dead people lived, but now, 
through knowing Christ, we live his 
life. 

(3.) You used to be controlled by the 
spirit of evil, but now we are raised 
above his realm, and sit with Christ in 
heavenly places, thinking his thoughts 
and sharing his purposes. 

(4.) You used to be absorbed in the 
grosser, lower life, but now we live to- 
gether with disciples of Christ, brought 
into a holy, happy fellowship, of which 
he is the uniting bond. 

(5.) God has done all this for us be- 
cause of his great love for us (contrast 
v. 3 with v. 4). Show that while we 
were ‘‘by nature ch‘ldren of wrath,” 
because ‘‘sons of disobedience,” God 
had a great love for us ‘‘even when we 
were dead.” Be sure to make it plain 
that these conditions of the evil life and 
the good life are actual, not theoretical. 
You can do this by studying chapters 
4 to 6. 

3. What God’s Purpose was in Making 
the Ephesians New Men in Christ Jesus 
(vs. 7-9). It is to show all mankind the 
wealth of his love for every human be- 
ing. That is the reason why we study 
this letter. We are saved by grace,— 
that is, God’s undeserved favor, which 
is his gift. We are saved through faith, 

that is, through the act of accepting 
his gift. Our service to him, our works, 
do not earn his gift, which is already 
bestowed. But they are the acting out 
of our renewed nature, and they ex- 
press our gratitude for salvation. God's 
purpose is more fully expressed in 
Ephesians 1: 7-12. 

4. What is the Character and Life of 
the Christian? (v. 10.) Made in the 
image of God, renewed in his image 
through Christ revealing him to us and 
the Holy Spirit quickening us, striving 
to do his will according to his purpose 
in us, we know that we are daily work- 
ing out God's plan, which he has .aade 
for each one of us, and which brings us 
into intimate and eternal connection 
with himself (Rom. 8: 28-30). 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Man’s Condition without God. Do 
all men have constant relations with 
God ? (Acts 17 : 28, 29.) Do unrenewed 
persons know God? (Rom. 1 : 19, 20.) 
Why are they separated from God ? 
(Rom. 1: 21.) How does God regard 
them? (Eph. 5: 6.) Does God love the 
Sons of disobedience ? (Eph. 2: 4, 5.) 
oe does he manifest that love ? (Rom. 

5.) 

2. Man’s Condition in Christ. How is 
the unrenewed life contrasted with the 
renewed life in the New Testament ? 
(Eph. 2:1; 4: 24: 5: 8.) Whose power 
creates men anew? (Eph. 2: 10.) For 
what reason ? (v. 4.) For what pur- 
Pose? (v. 7.) How can we be “in 


( Continued on page 134) 
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‘* The way to git cheerful is to smile when you feel bad, to think about somebody 
else’s headache when yer own is ’most bustin’, to keep on believin’ the sun is 
a-shinin’ when the clouds is thick enough to cut.’’—Mrs. Wiggs in ‘* Lovey Mary.” 


‘MRS. WIGGS 


Every reader of “Mrs. Wiggs” (and they 
number hundreds of thousands) 
new book by the same author. 
one of the characters—and she is as delightfully 
cheering as ever. 

This is the kind of book that makes the 
world better for its being. 


lishers, postpaid, on receipt of price, $5.00. 


The Century Co. 


MARY 


The New Book 
by the Author of 


wants this 
Mrs. Wiggs is 


Beautifully illus- 
Sold everywhere. Sent by the pub- 


Union Square, 
NEW YORK 
































Early Terracotta Relief, 
Nuffar. 


Explorations in Bible Lands 


During the Nineteenth Century. 


Pror. H. V. Huprecut, Ph. D., O.D., LL.D. 
General Editor and Author of 
“The Resurrection of Assyria and Babylonia,” 


which contains the first comprehensive 
account of the recent excavations in 
Babylonia by the Lp ay me | of Penn- 
sylvania, including the finding of the 
gt Temple Library at Nippur which 

as been pronounced “One of the most 
far-reaching Assyriological discoveries 
of the whole last century.” 
Licentiate Dr. J. Benzinger, University of 

Berlin, writes on “Palestine.” 

Dr. Fritz Mommel, University of Man- 

ich, is the author of “Arabia.” 
Prof. Dr. George Steindorff, University of 
volt We. F. densen Unit, of Bart cow 

cludes with an casa y OD “The Hittites.” 

1 vol., octavo, buckram nearly 900 

200 illustrations, 4 maps, @8.00 Net. 

Postage 40 cents extra. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 












For all Church Services 
CHURCH HYMNS 
GOSPEL SONGS 


One-Half Million ® 
Sol 














By Ira D. Sankey 
James [icGranahan 
& Geo. C. Stebbins 
By mail, 30c. per copy. 
$25.00 per 100. 


Returnable Sample free 


Tue Biewow & Ham Co. 


Chicaro. New York. 











EASTER 
EXERCISES 


To close out our stock of Easter Exercises we 
offer them at one-half price. ‘They are all first 
class, both exercises and music being chosen 
with great care. Send 2% cts. each for samples 
(or 15 cts. for the eight) at once, as our stock is 
small and will go quickly. 




















EASTER 
aster Light Eastertide Echoes 
aster Jo he Birthday of Hope 
Risen Light The Radiant Dawn 
He Livet Glorious Morn 


Price, while they last, 2% cents each; $2.00 
per hundred postpaid. Write at once. 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago 





p——= HALF PRICE =" Faster Services 








NEW wmivsic 


Our new 1903 service for schools, ‘* PALMS OF 
VICTORY,’ abounds with choice and beautiful 
carols, choruses, etc., by Adam Geibel and KR. Frank 
Lehman. 5 cents per copy ( for 10 cents we send it 
and two former issues); $4.00 hundred 

Ten beautiful Easter Carols with 214 other 
hymns for all seasons and lessons are in ‘‘ Uplifted 

oices,’’ the most remarkable Sunday-echeo! hymn 
book ever poset. 30 cents for examination copy 
(money refunded if desired); $25.00 hundred. 

For 12 cents, a new Easter anthem for choir by Adam 
Geibel ; for 30 cents, an inspiring Easter solo by Geibel. 
Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia 








CHURCH Fanneet RGEISSLER RY 





Be sure to examine the following services. They 
are even better than the eer successful line of 
services issued by us for other festa) occasions. 


The Conquering Redeemer 
The Triumphant Galilean 
Send 7c. in stamps for samples of both. 
$4.00 per hundred, not prepaid ; $4.25 by mail. 


The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
school song book, contains 15 Easter Songs in the Eas- 
ter department, besides 135 other gems of song tor 
Sunday-schools. Send for returnable sample. 


1 h St., Phila. | 
Hall-Mack Co., 128%)1030 Arch St, White 





1903 
GLAD VOICES OF EASTER 


Carols, etc., by Entwisle, Geibel, and others. 
Sample copy, by mail, 5 cents. We carry 
full stock of all our former services, 12 sam- 
ples of which will be mailed for 25 cents. 

John J. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


EA TER MUSI for the 8. Schoo! and 
the Church Choir. 
LILLIES. An Easter service for the 8. 
School. Carols. Kecitations, ete. Price 55¢ per doz. 
$4.2 per 100, postpaid. Enclose 10c for samples of three 
of our best. CANTAT . for the Choir. ZION. b: 
Fearix, Jerusalem. by Gabriel. Price 30c each postpai § 
0. for March contains Easter 
Anthems, quartets, etc. ce 10c per copy, Catalogue 


ree, 1. Be 
Chicago, 50 mice: hy QPCHS & 00, #2 N, William St, 


THE, GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


‘he most perfect, highest class belis in the world. 
ly & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 

















STALLS BOOKS 


A Man with a Message 


Millions of people always await 
the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stall has found it so. is 
1 books are already circulated in 
every land. 


275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 
several languages in Europe 
and two in Asia. 






DR. STALL 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
t 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
pr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
ev. C. m. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B ** Pansy '’ 


. Meyer ‘a * 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuytor Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clar dy H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a Younc Boy OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Man OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Hussanp OuGut To Know, 
Wuat A MAN oF 45 OuGut To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuart a Younc Girt OuGut to Know. 
What a YounG Woman OvuGnut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Wire OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a WoMAN OF 45 OuGHT TO Know, 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


1192 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. jviding, Philadelphia 














BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once, 
* Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.”’ 
Christian Nation, 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 





or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New Vork. 





ay. Schauffler’s 


two books for Sunday - school 
workers. Every Sunday-school 
worker should own 


The Teacher, the Child, and the 
Book ; or, Practical Suggestions and 
Methods for Sunday-School Workers, 
283 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

and 
Ways of Working; or, Helpful Hints 
for Sunday -School Officers and 
Teachers. 238 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
; Boston and Chicago 
-“ 

A new concert exercise for the Sunday-school. It 

is called ‘** DAY OF JOY.’’ Bright, new music, 


splendid recitations. 5 cents a copy; ft.75 er 100, 
postpaid. Send for sample, and catalog of Easter 
solos, anthems, etc. 

GOSPEL SONGS No. 2 is a popular Sunday- 
school song book. 256 pages, cloth bound. $25 per 
100. Specimen pages free. A sample of Gospel 
| Songs No. 2 mailed for asc. in stamps. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of all kinds. New il- 


lustrated catalog now ready. Sent free. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
43 Bible House,N.Y. 425 Etim St., Cincinnati,O. 






















Easter Services 


“Resurrection Story” 
Easter Echoes, No. 20 
“The Easter Dawn” 


| 5 cents each ; 3 cents per dozen ; $4.25 


r oo, pre- 
paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


in stamps with your name and address, 
will bring complete sample packet con- 


| 

= EN taining one each of the above Easter 
| Services, also, among other things, our 
| CENTS 80 page Easter Catalogue of Easter 
| Cards, Booklets, Bookmarks, etc. 
| MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 





Seeking a New Home ? 

Why not try the great Southwest? Low 
colonist rates on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month. Ask for particulars and 
literature. Address James Barker, Gen’) 





i 
| 


Pass. Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 203 Wain- 
right Bldg., St. Louis. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its 
quick profuse lather, its easy rinsing 


quality and the smooth pleasant sen- 


sation it leaves, is the favorite soap 


for the bath. 


It floats. 








Che Sunday Sihool Gimes 


Philadelphia, March 7, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

" One copy, or any number of 
$1 .00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 


time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries quabenaed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimgEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


New styles 
are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
catalogue. 


Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














(Continued from page 133) 
Christ” ? (3: 14-19.) What must those 
persons do who are ‘‘in Christ”? (4: 
I-3, 15, 16.) 
Boston. 


b 
All good works are but God's works. 


ead 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Eph. 1-6). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 
There is no very great appropriate- 
ness in studying the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians in connection with Paul's active 
years in the city of Ephesus, since it 














Degree Bible Course 


by mail. Seudy at home. Distance no 
hindrance. This book, ** Home Bible 
Study,” free, if you enroll now Terms 
easy Best testimonials. For free cata- 
logue, write C. J. Pres 


B ° . 
lowa Christian College, Oskaloosa, 
lowa. 


XCHANGEABLE > 
S. S. LIBRARIES 


$1 so and $2.50 per month. Your own selection out 
of a choice list of 1,000 titles. Catalogue gives full par- 
ticulars. The Pilgrim , Boston and Chicago. 


A Sunday-school Normal Course by mail ; also Bible 
courses. Free text-books. Graduation certificates. Ad- 
dress Bible Institute, 444 Center St., Fall River, Mass. 








represents a much later stage in his 
apostolic career and in the history of the 
churches of Asia, and is, moreover, a 
letter written to a wide circle of Chris- 
tians, rather than to a specific group of 
church-members. His two years of 
evangelistic service in the province 
of Asia resulted in the organization of 
many strong and active churches, each 
| the center of a more or less vigorous 
‘* forward movement.” Of these churches 
the apostle kept close watch. He knew 
of their peculiar and powerful tempta- 
tions, of the superstitions which hin- 
dered their sound Christian develop- 
ment, of their old-time degraded habits 
and ideas, and of all the characteristics 
of their ‘‘ former manner of life.” When 
in his Roman prison, some five years 
after his last visit to Ephesus, jon the 
occasion of the departure of Tychichus 
and Onesimus (Col. 4 : 7-9) for the prov- 
ince of Asia, Paul sent a long letter to 
his Gentile converts, which would have 
been equally helpful to each one of the 
‘churches in Asia.” It takes rank as 
one of the noblest of Paul’s Epistles, as 
particularly fitted to stir the soul of a 
Gentile Christian, as Hebrews is adapted 
to a Jewish mind,—a letter whose inter- 
pretation requires far more than the 
ability to read or analyze. It is a sort 


only possible to him after much quiet 
reflection in prison, and appeals most 
forcibly to Christians of matured ex- 
perience. 

As Farrar long ago remarked, a domi- 
nant note of this letter is ‘‘ the heaven- 
lies "(1 : 4, 20; 2:6; 3:10). The grand 
apostle thought no longer of little de- 
tails, but of the fundamental realities of 
| faith. 





in the light of redemption. 
| show his Gentile converts that their re- 
demption from the yoke of sin was the 


of last word from Paul, such as was | 


He thinks that he has come to | 
| understand the ‘‘mystery hid from all | 
| ages,” the explanation of the universe | 
He seeks to | 


final outcome of a movement begun at 

| creation. As Bacon, ‘‘ New Testament 
| Introduction” (109-114), finely shows, 
| we cannot appreciate the fulness of 
| Paul's argument unless we study Co- 
| lossians and Ephesians together. They 
| are supplemental as well as contempo- 
|raneous. Christ is the explanation of 
| the created world; the church is the 
| outcome and explanation of the historic 
process of redemption ; this church is 
| a co-inheritor with Christ ; to it belong 
| not only Jews, but Gentiles ; this mar- 
velous fact is the ‘‘mystery” which 
| God appointed Paul to proclaim,—one 
so great that it might well tax his read- 
|ers’ capacity (1: 11-23) to grasp, and 
| arouse their determination to ‘ walk 
worthily of their calling.” 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaf- 
let, containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to sub- 
scribers for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

For a clear and well-analyzed para- 
phrase of the Epistle see Stevens's 
‘*Messages of Paul” (233-248). Lock’s 
article on the Epistle, in Volume I of 
Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (714-720), is 
good, as are the commentaries by Moule 
in the Cambridge Bible and by Findlay 
in the Expositor’s series. Professor 
Bacon's remarks in his Introduction are 
very judicious. Farrar’s ‘‘ Messages of 
the Books” continues to be very useful 
to the lay reader. . 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass,] 

1. The Epistle’'s Destination. (1.) 
Leaving the (doubtful) words in 1 : 1, 
‘*at Ephesus,” out of account, does the 
letter to the Ephesians read like a letter 
to one community, or like a general 
letter ? 

2. Paul's Situation when he Wrote 
?t. (2.) What proves that it was proba- 
bly written % Paul when in prison at 
Rome? (3.) Why could he not have 
written such a letter earlier in his ca- 
reer, when an active missionary ? 

3. lts Central Purpose. (4.) What 
did Paul expect, primarily, to accom- 
plish by it? (5.) Does this objective 
exhaust the instruction of the Epistle ? 

4. /ts Permanence. (6.) Why does 
the Christian Church turn more often to 
this Epistle than to such a one as Gala- 
tians ? 

5. Paul's Definition of the Supreme 
Need of the Christian. (7.) What are 
the three great realities which the Chris- 
tian should grasp ? (1 : 15-19.) 

6. /ts Twofold Illustration. (8.) In 
what two ways may the Christian re- 
| alize them ? (1 : 20 to 2: 10.) 











7. The Mystery from all Ages. (9.) 
Why was it so grateful a bit of knowl- 
edge to Gentiles ? 

8. The Conclusion of tt. (10.) What 
did Paul think such an inspiring dis- 
covery should entail ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] ‘ 

The advantage of getting into ‘the 
heavenlies " (2 ;: 6) is that it keeps us out 
of the ‘‘ earthlies.” 

If Christ ‘‘sums up all things,” then 
our responsibility closes with our care- 
ful submission to his will. He gives the 
laws of life to the Christians. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
< 


The life that serves itself cannot save 
ttself. 


B. & B. 


Never before have we shown fine dressy 
Cottons in such sumptuous profusion—Silks, 
too, as well as Woolens. 

Imported Cotton Grenadines — Colored 
Mercerized stripe, 40c. to 75§c. 

Silk Warp Mousselline—fancy printings— 
silk embroidered—25c. to 45c. 

Madras in all effects imaginable, toc. to 
$1.00—printed, woven, and embroidered. 

Dimities, 64% to 25c.—20c. and 25c, ones 
imported. 

Double - width Swiss Nevelties, 5oc. to 





1.75. 
Double-width Ecru Cotton Novelties, 35¢. 
to $1.50. 


Ten Color Effects in Mix Venetians— 
splendid goods—so inches wide, $1.00 4 
yard. 

Bouton Homespun, §0 inches wide, $1.00. 

Imported English and Scotch Tailorings, 
good high-class exclusive goods, $2.00 (0 


.50. 

Silk and Wool Crepe, 43 inches wide, 
pretty colorings, 85c. 

Fine All-Wool Voile, 45 inches wide, 75¢- 

Excellent quality French make All-Wool 
Voile, 44 inches wide, $1.00. 

Many Shantung Silks—embroidered '" 
White —dyed Navy Blue, Reseda, Por 
celaine, Pink, Grey—$1.00, $1.10, $1.25. 

Natural Color Shantungs—Broiderie A° 
glaise, hemstitched and tucked effects, $1.5° 
to $2.50. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


“Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. *'<*” 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fa" 
and excellent service. Send for excursion book 

W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 22 


There 


lamp chimney made 


isn’t a 


that isn’t ashamed 
of its maker except 


MacBETH’s. 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


CORNS CURED -sate, quick. 
No_ knife, pain, or 
ison. ACORN SALVE -send poe 
tal for free_trial box, or 15c. for fu 
size box. Druggists sell it 


ll- 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. \ 4 


‘Unlimited 
Comfort 


Half a million dollars is the 
expense of new equipment this 
season on: the California 
Limited. You pay nothing 
extra for added comfort. 
Experienced travelers prefer the 
California Limited for many good 
reasons—chiefly, perhaps, because 
of the superior dining-car meals, 
under Harvey management. 
‘Santa Fe all the way.’’ 


All about train and trip in our beautiful 
books mailed free 














Genera! Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Tepeke, & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bidg , Chicago 


Santa Fe 








FISH, FLESH, AND FOWL 





UMMER HOMES! Now is 
the time to pian for next season. 
$25.00 will purchase one or more 
delightful sites in the Lake region 
of the Province of Quebec, ‘‘Amidst 
the Laurentians,’’ 1,500 feet above 
the sea level. - 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY of Canada 


New country being opened up. 
1% hours from Montreal, 4 hours 
from Quebec and Ottawa, 11 hours 
from Toronto, and 14 hours irom 
Boston and New York. 

For particulars, etc ,write Guy Tomas, 
Gen Pass Agent Great Northern Rail- 
way of Canada, Quebec, Canada 














| LAKE, AND MOUNTAIN 











NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA 


A grand cruise b special: 
pecially chartered lar Lloyd 
express steamer Rosse io will woew Yer 


> age rim * leave New York 
{uly rn for 41 day trip, visiting Christiania, Gothen- 
cow) Heme eee Stockholm, St Petersburg, (Mos- 
R ferlin Optional side trips all over Europe 
W wat, 5 and up, include all necessary expenses 


=e ~ or program, Sqnattinity illustrated 
grams rea ic 
rangite fem pwn ly other European tours, prices 


FRANK C. CLARK 


EUROP 


111 Broadway, New York 
201 Washington St , Boston 





8th summer 


select and small party organized 


snd fmm / conducted by Professor C.' Thurwanger, | 


N ° - 
New Engian Conservatory of Music, Boston 


| 
few vacancies in 
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’ The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 22, 1903. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ 
Teaches about Judging Others. 
Matt. 7 : 1-5. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—God our judge (Rom. 2: 1-11). 
TUES.—Reproving a scorner (Prov. 24: 





7-9). 
WED.—Charity that suffereth long (1 Cor. 


13 : 4-8). 
|] THURS.—Our unfitness to judge (John 8: 
} 3-11). 


FRI.—The Golden Rule (Matt. 7: 12). 
SAT.—Doers, not judges (Jas. 4: 11, 12). 











Some harsh judgments we are prone to make, 
Some ‘* beams " that disqualify us from judg- 
ing. 
| How to get rid of a censorious spirit. 


HE judgment of God is the most just 
thing in the universe. . When at 
last we stand before it, we shall 

say, ‘‘ The Lord doeth right. There is 
no unrighteousness with him.” His 
judgment is not arbitrary. It is as 
though he said to each man: ‘' Choose 
for yourself. You can make your own 
destiny. What you want to receive on 
the a day, give now. With 
what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged.” Noone can complain of this, 
surely. It is the Golden Rule, plus its 
consequences in eternity. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that God should do to you, that 
do ye now to men.” 


How 1s it that we so easily ignore this 
law? Some forget. Some think the 
judgment is far away, and may never 


come. Some say, ‘‘ God is good and 
merciful, and will not remember.” But 
the judgment is always with us. We 


are registering in our characters daily 
the decrees of the judgment. The judg- 
ment day will be the formal registration 
of what we have already wrought into 
the fiber of our nature. It will just pro- 
claim to man, ** Be thyself forever.” 


% 

We_ become the spirit of our judg- 
ments. If we judge men harshly we 
become harsh. If uncharitably, we be- 
come uncharitable. If unjustly, we 
become unjust. The character which 
expresses itself in judgment is itself 
confirmed by the judgment, and set the 
more solidly by reason of it. 


Judgment of others is revelation of 
self, e see what we have the capacity 
for seeing. As the physicists used to 
say, ‘‘ The eye sees what it carries in 
| itself.” If we see meanness in others, 
we may be pretty sure there 1s some in 
ourselves, especially 1f we habitually see 
the meanness in others. Judgment of 
men is both self-revelation and self- 
condemnation. 


It 1s a good safe rule to follow,—see 
the evil in yourself and the good 1n oth- 
ers. There 1s evil 1n us. 
in others. It does not matter who we 
are, or who others are. We may be per- 
fectionists, and others may be thieves, 
but th> rule is a good rule even 1n such 
cases, In our conversation with people, 
let us be kind in speaking of others, and 
refuse to say cruel and 
things. And the only way we can ever 
do this 1s to think with charitable and 
generous judgment. 





b 
et calls things by very plain names 
en he means hypocrisy, ke says ‘* hy- 
| pocrisy.” Having beams and seeing 
motes 1s just this. A beam is a pretty 
serious matter. It would be well for 
each of us to give attent:on to our own. 
We shall have to do some heroic work to 
get it out, and one of the best ways of 
setting about it is to stop discovering 
| motes in our neighbor 
< 
Because Jesus advises people to be- 
| ware of judgment of others for fear of 


There 1s good | 


unpleasant | 


| the consequences, it does not follow that 


he did not abhor it on the ground of 
principle. Who are we that we judge 
other men? To his own master each of 
us standeth or falleth. Our business iis 
to stand steadily ourselves, and to help 
others to stand with cordial sympathy, 
not criticism and judgment, 
% 
Be kind in judgment. 
Be just in judgment. 


Be your cwn judge, and let God judge 
others. 





% 
We shall have our duty often to define 
| principle and stand for it. Let us do 
that without judgment of our neighbors’ 
| personal motes. 
<4 
| 
| 


Convention Calendar, 1903 





| Wisconsin, at Oshkosh . . «june 2-4 


Idaho, at —— - «June 2-4 


| Georgia, at Madison . . . . . . March 17-19 
Florida, at Tallahassee... . March 24-26 
South Carolina, at Greenville. . . April 14-16 

| New Mexico, at Santa Fe, . . . . April 14-16 

| Minnesota, at Mankato. . .. . . April 14-16 

| Texas, at Fort Worth. . .. .. . April 15-17 

| Delaware, at Lewes. ..... . . April16,17 

West Virginia, at Parkersburg. . . April 21-23 

North Carolina, at Kinston. . . . April 21-23 
Alabama, at Huntsville. . . .. . April 21-23 

Arizona, at Phoenix se 6 0 + opt St-ae 

| Tennessee, at Clarksville . . . . . April 22-24 
Alabama (colored), at Selma. . . April 24-26 

| Arkansas, at Hot Springs . » April 28-30 

| Virginia, at Lynchburg. . .. . . April 28-30 
Southern California, at 

Los Angeles a . April 28-30 

| Mississippi, at Canton. ..... . May 5-7 
Northern California, at Oakland. . . May 5-7 

| Louisiana, at New Orleans. , .. . . May 5-7 

| Oregon, at Portland + « « « May 12-14 
Kansas, at Parsons eo co « » May 12-14 

| Oklahoma, at Enid oe cee « May t9-a1 
Indian Territory, at Vinita... . May 19-21 
South Dakota,at—— .... . . May 19-21 
Washington, at Tacoma. . .. . . May 21-23 

| Wyoming, at Cheyenne... . . . May 26-28 

| North Dakota, at Fargo. . .. . . May 26-28 

| « « « « May 26-28 


Montana, at Butte. ... 
. 


, Colorado, at Boulder . . - June 9-11 
Ohio, at Portsmouth. ..... . «june 9-11 
New York, at Utica. ...... . June 9-11 
Nevada, atReno........ . JunegJt 
lowa, at Des Moines . . . - «June 16-18 


« «june 23-25 


Indiana, at Winona Lake : 
o + + «June 23-25 


Nebraska, at-——-._. ... 
Kentucky, at Lexington .. . . August 18-20 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 13, 14 
Pennsylvania, at Scranton , . . October 13-15 
Maine, at South Paris . . . . October 21-23 
New Jersey, at Newark. . . November 18-20 


British North America 


Manitoba, at Brandon . 
New Brunswick, at Chatham 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. — 


° June 2-4 
October 13-15 
. October 27-a9 
October —— 


Like a Derrick 
Pure Food Lifts the Sick Up 





Only those who have experienced the deli- 
| cious feeling of returning health and vigor can 
properly appreciate the value of pure food. 
| When the improper food 1s left off, and scien- 
| tific food, such as Grape-Nuts, 1s used ir its 
place, one begins to feel the glow of returning 
health. It feels as though some powerful der- 
| rick was lifting one up wto the realms of sun- 
shine once more. 
**Some time ago I was taken sick, and got 
| So very low that I thought at times I would 
never be able to get out again,"’ writes a busi- 
ness man of Wilmington, Del. ‘* One day my 
| wife saw an article in the paper about Grape- 
Nuts, and read it to me. I was so impressed 
that I asked her to get some. How thankful J 
am that I didso!' I was at that time reduced 





| 








to a shadow of 75 pounds, but the first week's | 


| use of Grape-Nuts brought me to my feet so 
that I could stand alone. By the second week 
I cculd walk out, to the great surprise of all, 
and now | can get out to my business without 
any trouble, and I have made the phenomenal 

| gain up to 160 pounds. 

i Improper food nearly killed me, but when 

I left it off and used Grape-N uts 1t did not take 

| long to put me back in health."" Name fur- 

|} nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

| “Feed right, feel right,"’ is a true axiom. 

| Remember Grape-Nuts food is for athletes, as 

! well as the sick. 


Philadelphia, 


135 
THE ESQUIMO 


The Esquimo eats blubber. 


The lumbermen eat _ pork. 
These people are constantly 


exposed to cold and physical 


strain. Experience has taught 
them that fatty foods give 


warmth and nourishment. 


For those who have cold 
and thin bodies, or are threat- 
ened with consumption or any 
wasting disease, there is no fat 
in so digestible and palatable a 
form eas Scott’s Emulsion, 
Physicians prescribe it. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 





If Feverish 


KS 4 


SMART 


e/ 





A wonderfully refreshing and effective 
remedy in alt feverish conditions; it 
quenches thirst, reduces temperature, 
soothes irritated stomachs, and brings 
torpid liver and sluggish kidneys into 
healthy action. Its timely use‘has pre- 
vented many a serious illness. 

Used by American physicians for more 
than rs years 
50c. and $1.00 
At druggists, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 
(Bus Est 1834 ) 














SEABOARD 
FLORIDA LIMITED 


In the shortest time because by short- 
est line—the SEABOARD Air Line 
Railway. 


All Pullmans—compartment and 
drawing-room sleepers, dining-car, 
observation car, 


Three daily through trains from the 
East to Florida Points and Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Camden, S. C., Sa- 
vannah, and other Winter Resorts of 
the South Atlantic states by the short- 
est route. 


Through service to Atlanta and the 
Southwest. 


For ‘‘Summer Scenes m Mid-Win- 
ter’’ and booklets describing Mana- 
tee County, on the west coast of South- 
ern Florida, apply to Seaboard agents 
W E Conxtyn, Gen Agt.,P D , 1421 Penn- 
sylvama Ave , Washington 
}) L Avpams, Gen East Agt 
way, New York 
Epwarp F Cost, Traffic Mgr 
Ryan, Gen Pass Agt ') 


1183 Broad- 


, CHarres B 
‘ortsmouth, Va 











$33.00 to the Pacific Coast 


Via the Chicago & North-western. R’y 
from Chicago daily Feb. 15 to April 30. 
Low rates from Chicago to points in Colo- 
rado, Utah, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, Pullman tourist sleeping-cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, dailv, 
double berth only $6.00. 
ducted excursions. 
W. A, 


Personally con 
A l *e 
Street 


Choice of routes. 


dress Cox, 601 Chestnut 


Pa 





WHE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by omen exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















If youare 9g or popeiring, 
or re-roofi MF Roofing 
in—the tin hati lasts half a cen- 
tury. It aan way heavy coat- 
ing of pure tin and new lead 
ees it 4 way pliable and easiest 


MF 
Roofing Tin 


is the best re ng from every 
viewpoint. It is made entirely 
by! _—-h labor Ls nit, Sromomerer 


al 


“tert illustrated 
\ book on roofing. 
AMERICAN 
Tin PuatTs 
Maes ab 
New York. 


I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, newspa Press, $5 

Larger size, $18. ney saver. sig 
profits printing for others. Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses is per, etc., to fac- 
Bowed me rae ch"achincé ¢ MERIDEN COMA. 








A Layman 
Gave Doctor a Hint About Coffee 


Speaking of coffee, a doctor of Decaturville, 
Ohio, says: ‘‘ We used to analyze coffee at the 
medical college, and in spite of our laboratory 
tests which showed it to contain caffine, an active 
poison, I continued to use the drink, and later 
on found myself affected with serious stomach 
trouble, indigestion, headaches, ete. 

**The headaches came on so regularly, and 
oppressed me so that I found it difficult to 
attend to my regular duties. One day last 
November I meta friend whom I had known 
to be similarly afflicted. His marked improve- 
ment in appearance caused me to inquire what 
he had been doing. He announced that he 
had, some time ago, quit coffee, and was using 
Postum Food Coffee, to this change he at- 
tributed the change in his health 

**I took the hint, even from a layman, and 

The first week 
but not much, 
The third week the change was almost magical. 


made the same change mvself. 
I noticed a little difference, 
I have continued with the Postum, and now 
my digestion is perfect, the nervous headaches 
have entirely disappeared. and I am well. My 
own analysis of the Postum Food Coffee shows 
it to be a pure food drink of strong character 
which is a marked contrast to the old-fashioned 
coffee."" Name given by Postum Co 
Creek, Mich 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


AEMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA’ 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
CHOR 
= } Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 


BRADLEY 


JEWETT 


GOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & bh08 
Khem a ng 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 


} Chicago. 


St. Louls. 





JF there is an impression in 

the minds of any that Mix- 

= tures of White Lead and 
Zinc are better than Pure White 
Lead, it has been created by the 
manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 
than by grinding and selling 
either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Follow 
the 
Keystone 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- 
ened Gold Case. To protect yourself from decep- 
tion begaleee by the Keystone trade-mark which 


you wi 


find in every 


JAS. BOSS 
smn Watch Case 


wm than an all-gold case because stronger; 
Genes because no Ec is wasted. The Jas. Boss 
‘Oo 


Loews 


Send for boo 


r25 years. Won't wear thin. 


The heel Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


(Lesson for March 22) MARCH 7, 1903 


Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
Instead it encour- 
ages beauty, 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 


parage. 











Next Door 
to the gna 


=o The timekeeping 
<> ties of the Elgin wes 
ey’ are perfect—next door 
* to the sun. 


Elgin 


is the 
Watch Word 





























the world around, for 





accuracy and durability. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 


Sold by every jeweler in the land. 
greatest watch works. 


Guaranteed by the world’s 
Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 











URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete catalogue 
—FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. B@ In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


which cannot be had 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 

















, Battle 


Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, 
Effectively Relieved. 


Bacsimiie BLS rum dite CO 








All who deserve 
good teeth may 


have them, be- 
cause those who 
deserve them will use 


” Rurifoam 


which really cleans , 
the teeth, and leaves ' 
a pleasant taste be- 
hind it. 25 cents 
at Druggists’. 
Lowell, Mass. 


NEW SERVICE 
TO 
CALIFORNIA 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Kail- 
ways, established through car service be- 
tween Chicago and Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
with three daily trains in each direction. 
Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class 
and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library (ars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair (ars. 

For detailed information, for rates, time- 
tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chesnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


iy JFLORIBA ? 


NEW ORLEANS 


If ydu intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 


matter. 1 


a 

















